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TRUE TILL DEATH; 


OR, 


A FAILURE OF JUSTICE. 


_— 
_ 





CHAPTER I. 
ON THE SHORE. 


Oh, how this spring of love resembleth 
The uncertain glory of an April day. 


On a wild headland, worn into numberless 
coves, and riddled with caverns by the unceas- 
ing action of the restless ocean, beat the foaming 
and angry waves one breezy March morning. 
The spray rose high into the air as they broke 
with a sullen clash on the fantastic piles of 
fallen rock at its foot, or rushed foaming and 
sparkling into the caves beneath it. 
_ The sea-birds flew hither and thither, scream- 
red hoarsely, and the grey clouds scudded by 
Prec in the dull, colourless heavens. 
a & sail was in sight; the shore was deso- 

te and deserted; the wailing of the sea-birds 
and the dashing and roaring of the white-crested 
waves were the only sounds that broke the silence. 
— the shore was not absolutely deserted. 

— as it was (the sun had but just risen), 
- bleak and stormy as was the weather, the 
—— ofa young girl was to be seen crouching 

side a pile of sheltering rocks in one of the little 
hare wrapped ina long grey shawl from head to 

Oot, and apparently waiting the arrival of some- 

















{Love's ORDEAL. ] 


one, for every now and then she peeped out from 
behind the great black rocks whivh concealed 
her and glanced anxiously at the steep and diffi- 
cult path that led down the face of the cliff to 
the beach below. 

She was a pretty, gentle-looking girl of about 
seventeen, with black hair and deep violet 
eyes, a large, sweet mouth, rosy. complexion, a 
tall, straight figure, and strong, well-shaped 
limbs, a girl of the working classes, evidently, 
by her dress, and yet with an air of softness 
and refinement about her which one occasion- 
ally meets with amongst labouring people, and 
which causes one to pause and wonder what 
strange influences have been. at work to mould 
one being so differently to others of its sort 
when its surroundings and bringing up have 
apparently been the same as those of its 
fellows. 

Shesat meditating silently and playing with 
the shells and seaweed around, sometimes sing- 
ing ina low, sweet voice, till the sounds of 
approaching footsteps crackling over the shining 
pebbles and glittering sand fell on her ear, and 
she looked out from her hiding-place half- 
nervously, half-expectantly, her eyes beaming 
and the bright colour dyeing her cheeks, and 
presently, with a joyful exclamation, started up, 
and then stood half-shyly, blushing, and irreso- 
lute, waiting the approach of a-tall, fair-haired 
youth, who came rapidly towards her with eager 
footsteps—a bright, sunny-faced lad of twenty 


or thereabouts, with the bonniest, merriest blue | la: 


eyes and curly brown hair that ever gladdened 
an expectant maiden’s heart. 

“Maggie darling, you have been waiting for 
me a long time, I’m afraid,” he cried, clasping 
her in his arms with a hearty kiss. “I couldn’t 
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get away sooner, pet; uncle wanted me for 
half-a-dozen things, early as it was. I heard 
his voice calling after me when I was half down 
thelane. And how is my darling to-day ?” and 
he looked lovingly into her deep blue eyes. 

** Master Gerald,” she faltered, speaking with 
a slight Irish accent. 

** Master Gerald!” he replied, reproachfully. 
‘For shame, Maggie!” 

“‘ Well—Gerald then,” stammered she; “ but 
it sounds so strange.” 

« Nota bit, Maggie. 
darling. We love each other, and——’ 

«« Yes, but you are so different to me,” sighed 
the girl. “1am only a shepherd’s daughter, 
and you are the nephew of Mr. Ray, of Ray 
Farm. Sometimes I wish I werea great lady 
—or—or like Miss Hilda, or Miss Merton, and [ 
should be more fit for a gentleman like you.” 

“ More fit for me! You couldn’t be. Hilda 
is an angel, I know, but I should be sorry for 
you to be like Miss Eleanor Merton, with her 
wild ways and talk, pretty as she is. You suit 
me exactly, dear. Why, we are only farmers, you 
know, Maggie, not gentry like,” he replied. 

“Yes, but, Master—but, Gerald, you are far 
above me,” she answered, almost sadly. 

** Nonsense, Maggie; don’t talk like that. I 
love you as you are. Where would I find a 
sweeter, prettier wife than my Maggie? Say 
again that you love me, darling. I'd rather 
have you for my wife than the finest lady in the 

nd.” 


You are my own now, 


’ 


“I love you, Master Gerald, no fear of that,” 
she replied, sweetly and timidly raising his 
hand to her lips. ‘“ Yes, I love ye—I'd die 
willingly for ye!” 

“Die? Don’t talk of dying, child; we'll have 
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many a happy year together first. “How did-you 
get away, Maggie? “Where has-Jim Donovan 
gone this morning ?” asked Gerald Ray. 

“‘To the sheep pens by Wellford,’ repliéditha 
girl. ‘‘That’s how I managed to getaway. But, 
oh, Gerald, I believe my father suspects us!’ 
and a look of terror spread itself over her face. 
“He questioned meso oddly the other evening 
after I’d beet out to meet you on the moor, and 
—and he’s been so harsh and strange to me 
since,” and her eyes filled with tears. 

«« My poor little tender bird,” he said, kissing 
her, and his face clouding, “am I bringing 
trouble on you already ? Oh, Maggie ! only wait. 
In another four months I shall be of age, and 
then I will speak out and claim you for my own 
dar 2 ” 









** Father will be angry,” she said, gravely-—| 
“very angry, and Mr. Ray—I tremble to think 
of it, Gerald !—what, will he, who is so prefidpas’ 
they say, think of: marrying his shepkenti’s’ 
da ? Abt I 
plain country and I 
put onbirth i 

“Let them 

ie “ 
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foolish, geod: 
voice, amd 


tall figmme, Donovan, 
Maggie’s he Yi a 
Instinefi id threw his:arm | 


Maggie, as tiate 
him, for the moment, halfaimting with terror. 

James Donovan seemed terribly, I 
strove to speak and could not, anddhisveyes were 
fixed fiercely on Gerald’s face. 

“A shabby trick, Master Gerald—a shabby 
trick! I did not expectit of ye; ye might have 
left my poor lass alone. I’ve been a faithful 
servant to youand’yours this many.a year. It’s 
an ill turn you’veserved me,iad, but i’il-beeven 
with ye for all you’re my master’s nephew.” 

“Father, father!” cried Maggie. “de—< 

“ Hush—silence!”” he ‘replied, ina barsh, 
bitter tone.. “It’s for him to speak—you ‘hold 
your tongue!’ 

“You wrong me, Jim Donovan. 
you no shabby turn!” :cried:: Gerald. 
Maggie!’ 

The man laughed bitterly. 

“ That’s bad. And you’ve told her-so,’and she 
loves you, or thinks she does, and that’s worse! 
What's to come of love between you and the 
likes of her, sir? Ah! you know wellénough,” 
and he laughed-agdin in harsh’ tones. 

“Jim, do you take me for a_rascal? T love 
Maggie. Give her'to me; I intend’to make her 
my wife, I tell you!” 

The man shook his. head. 

“ Fine words—fine promises, sir, but it can’t 
be—you know it well. [It’s cruel of .you to de- 
ceive a girl by false.hopes. I thought better of 
you, sir. Come away, girl. ,P'll take,care you 
and Master Gerald don’t meet again. ~Come 
away!’ and he seized her by the arm. 

«Stay, Jim. I tell you I mean,to. marry your 
daughter. Iam-no rogue, as you seem-to think, 
man. Maggie and I love each other. You-shall 
not, you cannot part us; my wife she(shall,cer- 
tainly be,” and Gerald put his arm round 
Maggie and drew her to him again. 

**T’ll send hér off to her grandmother in’ Ire- 
land to-morrow, sit,” he replied, doggedly: “The 
Donovans are poor.dabouring people, but they 
are respectable. My girl shan’t ‘be other- 
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‘who knows if even now——” 
«Stop, Jim,” cried Gerald, hotly, coming for- 


ward—*'Ktop ! CDon’t imalign. me iad: her. | Tj, alone 


swear to you she shall be my wife; I love and 
honour her. If she were the highest in the land 
Teould not love and honour her more. “I give 
you imy word.” 

The man wiped the perspiration from his fore- 
head and hesitated. ; 

«And your uncle, Daniel Ray—do-you believe 
a proud man like Hz . would consent to your 
marrying a poor girl like nur?” he said, at 
length 


“Lam myown master, Jim, or shall be in a 
month or two,” answered Gerald, proudly. 
« But yon are ent on Daniel Ray, 


yous man,” shepherd, gloomily. 
“No, wely,”’ answered Gerald, “and I 
an work like r.” “ 
“Work! Dhat’sfine talking. ‘Work! | Well, 
4vell, it’s mo mse talking it seems, the,misthief’s 
done. I'litake 
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S. gone off to. 
* Down & li e »no doubt,” 
he thought. “A hard-working boy he is. When 
I’m gone the farm will be in good hands, and 
now wy littler Hilda.is .well, provided for I can 
die content. “Dennis Vanstone will be a good 
husband to her, and she’ll want: for nothing. 
She’ll have a pretty ‘penny of-sher, own too, and 
Gerald vill have'tbe farm. Hight o’cloek ! 
‘Whereare’ the. children this morning, I .won- 
der ?” 

A peremptory knock at: the sdoor roused-him 
from his reverie. 

“Come in,” he .cried,. and the door opened 
and Jim Donovan, with..a ‘stern, angry face, 
Gerald and Maggie, tearful and. downcast, 
entered the room. 

Daniel Ray -looked-at ‘him ‘in -undisgnised 
astonishment. 

« What is ‘it, Jim?” she cried.» What's 
wrong? Have'the sheep gone iastray,/or.been 
stolen, or what, man ?” 

“It’s naught about the:sheep*that brings me 
here, master,”’ replied the man, sujlenly, it’s 
THEM,” and he pointed to Gerald and Maggie. 

«Them! -What? What do you:mean, man P 
Gerald, what’s amiss? Whois this girl?’ and 
the old mam’s face darkened ominously. ‘Will 
no’ one speak?” he continued, as ‘they stood 
silently before ‘him. “Are you all duimb ? 
What's..wrong? Speak out,” and he turned 
fiercely on'Jim Donovan. 

“I’ve come touask you this, /sir,” said he, 
slowly and doggedly. ‘The girl there, my 
daughter Muggie, he says’’ (and he pointed .to 
Gerald)—“‘he‘says..be’ll marry her, master. 
What'do you say:tovit ?”’ 

“Marry her! Marry your daughter, Jim 
Donovan! : Gerald» Ray marry,your daughter,” 
cried Daniel, his broad face flushing. ‘“What 
are you thinking. of, aman ?”’ 

Thinking of my daughter’s.good name, sir. 
Gerald Ray:nas been keeping company with her 





wise, young sir; she shan’t be ruined by the 
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you. mad?” said Daniel Ray, slowly. « pe 
nephew marry the daughter of a abode Uasln 
Irish labourer—my servagit !”’ Fannpes, 
“She is fit to be the avi#é of anyone, sir, ang a A et 
Ihave promised to magey hers and, uncle, I] spoken to 
am sorry to anger you, but I mmedn to keep my y, 
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the table with yours¢o I suppose? be on 
Fit coghpany for her, * and Daniel Silently 
cast ja look of contemp Maggie's ill- oelsad his a 
gowering figure. half-carried | 
t company for or for the best in A omen 
the land, sir,” on e taunt stinging as if he woul 
Aim for more At Donovan or tie his uiicle, an 
poor girl he f eamturn me out if Por a whil 
you like, sitjbut I c kK: IT have a little fire, his head 
‘money of my own,or.sh4it have soon. It will to aiiery 80" 
keep us from starving, wgoener than give up Hine chvef | 
Maggie I'll leave the farm and earn my living hit feline 4 
as best I can; but Maggie shall be my wife.” “contemptu 
“And this is your gratitude, Gerald Bay, “Poor, ¥ 
the thanks I get for all my love, for all my care played Po fi “ 
of you since you were a little one and lef hy am 
pretty nearly friendless in the world. Yo ‘ enotigh to tal 
would -disgrace me by a low match, or leave me did they im4 
if I dare to oppose your boyish) whim: ‘he és the ie | 
girl’s not fit for-you,I tell you. Glad enoaga his abe ltos 
catch you, you poor fool, [’ll warrant, the sj wonder P ° it 
hussey.” ‘ sant : shepherd, anc 
« Enough, sir!” cried Jim Donoyan, his face Bat he mast 
blazing with wrath. “I'l not stand by a Ihave the eink 
hear my daughter insulted. She never made up oF Worse m 
to Gerald Ray. He sought-her, and unknowl him into a a3 
to me, or I’d have sent him off sharp enoug, he called tot 
for I want no igentlemen! hanging about my and down in ¢ 


place; they bring trouble enough to poor folk 
any way without that; andias for the girl, shes 
a good girl, Daniel Ray, not book-learned Hk 
Miss Hilda, but fit to be the wife of an hones 
man. She shan’t marry a man whose faaily 
leok down on-her, never fear.) ‘There's. many # 
good a manas Gerald Ray, sir, who would b 
glad to take her. \ Come, Maggie, we'll 
|.going. Give me your hand, lass,” and.he & 
deavonred to draw her away from Geralf’ 
j-side. ; 
“If Maggie goes ‘I .go itoo, sir,” cried 
angrily, his face flushing and his eyes spa 
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to-his daughter. “Tis is)no fit scene 7 “ Bat-what} 
company for you. Go!” and he mozioned ® “f 
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Leave me, dear...m not a fit wife for you. 
only ruining you.” 
ony, Ray laughed harshly. — ; 
“You'rea sharp. lags,” he said. “Yes, he’}l 
not be such @ match even for ie if he gives up 
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Farm on your, account. “Listen to her, boy, 
Iay ea matters. clearer thpn you da, Til be 


und. 

“Uncle,” cried Gerald,..quivering. with sup-, 
pressed wrath, ““ you.try me too far. Maggie is 
my promisedwife, I can work, and so can she. 
We don’t care about money. I can’t hear her 
spoken to in this style and stand by calmly. 
Yon—you've been very kind to me, sir, and I 
jhank you for all you've done, I shall always 
leel thankful, to you, but I cannot gofrom m 
word—I eannot give up my love at your bid- 


a No. I quite understand,” replied the old 
man, sarcastically, ‘‘ You are willing enough 
to receive benefits from me, but would break my, 
heart (for 1 have loved you like a son) .rather! 
than make me a return by giving up this foolish 
fancy—a fancy for a low girllike thattoo. Your 
affection for me is, indeed, mighty strong. Ha! 

y ; 


“Come, I am tited of this,” cried Jim <Dono- 
van. “Mister Ray, if you really love my 
daughter yon’ll let her go, and not expose her 
to further insults.” ;, 2 

“Insults, indeed !” ‘cried Daniel, starting ‘up. 
“Insults! Your presence and hersin this house 
is an insultto me and mine, Out of my house 
—let: me neyer see your face more, nor hers, the 
low-born, intri jade. I see‘your game,, 
fellow. You have contrived and plotted to ‘eri-' 
trap ic 4 nephew, the two of you. Out of my 
house, I say.” 


Silently and ‘without a word Jim Donovan! 
seized his danghter’s hand, and half«dragged,, 
half-carried her from the room. 

A moment Gerald hesitated’on the threshold, 
as if he would address one more remonstrance to’ 
his uncle, and then as silently followed them. 

For a while Daniel Ray sat motionless by the 
fre, his head resting on his handé, thinking, far 
too angry to look at things calmly, but his anger 
being chiefly directed against the Donoyans, and 
his feeling towards Gerald being one’ of ‘almost 
‘contemptuous pity. 

“Poor, foolish boy; those Irish folk have 
Played a fine game’ with him. He’s too soft-, 
hearted; anyone. can manage him. It’s easy 
enough to take the length of hisfoot. I-wonder 
did they imagine I was‘as easily imposed upon 
as the poor lad? ‘Marry her, indeed | And at! 
his age too! Folly! ‘Where has he gone to, I 
wonder? It’s alla pity. The man’s a good 
shepherd, and it’s a bother to lose him just now. 
Bat he must go—he must go at once. "I -won't 
have the girl hanging about here after Gerald, 
or worse may come yet. She'll be entrapping 
him into a marriage with her yet. Hilda,” and 
he called. to his'daughter, who was ‘walking up 


Sw ee we Hee 
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it’s late, lags.’ 

“Father,” said she, as she entered and took 
her place at the head of the table, her sweet face 
pe and troubled, “‘ why did the Donovans come 

ere? and why was poor Maggie crying ? What's 
"rong? Isn’t Gerald coming? He went away 
with them down the hill.’’ ‘ 

“i Went away with them, did he ?” echoed the 
aby Man, starting. “Young fool! Don’t talk 
: ~ them, Hilda, but eat your, breakfast, it's 
~ f cold by this time, I'll warrant. Gerald’s a 
colish lad, dear, and the girl’s no better than 
ane should be, I guess,” 

Boa Maggie, father—the nicest, prettiest 
girl, the quietest little thing in the village 2” 
the ra t judge by appearances, Hilda,” replied 
scar th man, “and mind I won’t have you going 
wy e Donovans, nor talking to the girl, she’s 
~' . for you to speak to, mind that, Hilda,” 
4 he spoke so sternly that Hilda looked at him! 
, » Sarprise. 

a = what has she done ?” she asked. 

hee rag Nearly made Gerald make a fool of 

wary ; that’s all,” he answered, grimly. “Now 

te ee tome any more about her, Hilda, 
est to forget all that has passed if we 


















and down in the garden, “ come in to breakfast ; 


a moment, and then, laying his hand on his heart, 
sank heavily back into his ¢hair. 

Hilda flew to his assistance. 

“The drops—the drops Dr. Hennessy left 
me!” he murmured, and after a dose of the 
cordial administered by Hilda he revived. 

“ It’s over now, dear,” he said, “but its ows 
me the doctor’s right. I must be prepared. 
Where’s Gerald? Ask if he has come back.” 

But noone bad seen the young man, and 
evening set ; need sit he did not return. Daniel 
Ray sat by the fire, listening in yain for his 
footsteps, and when morning came they found 
that the Donovans had left Hartford and 
Gerald Ray had disappeared ! 
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CHAPTER II, 
‘RAY FARM. 


Trifles light as gir 
Are to the jealous confirmation strong 
As proofs of holy writ. 


Ir was a soft summer's evening in July; the 
sun was setting, and a cool breeze blew over the 
land from the calm ocean, scarcely ruffling ‘the 
surface of the waters-with its breath, and but 
just bending the golden corn as it passed over 
the fields, rapidly ripening for the harvest, The 
sounds of png Bice were borne up towards 
the village of ford on its wings from the 
sands below, and the ¢ries and shouts of the 
sailors as they hauled their”boats ashore, the 
day’s work being done, fell on the ears of the 
inhabitants. 

The rooks cawed noisily in the huge elm trees 
around the ivy-clad church, and flew hither and 
thither, whirling and fluttering round their now 
empty ‘nests. The children ‘played in merry 
~“groupsin the quaint streets andaround the old 
stone cross in the Jittle market-place, and knots 
of gossips assembled before the cottage doors 
to talk over the events-of the day, leisurely ply- 
ing their knitting-needles the while. 

‘As the sun sank to rest inshis ocean bed, 
Dennis Vanstone strode quickly up the steep 
hill that led to Hartford from the Stoneyvale 
Road; - He looked anxious.and preoccupied, and 
‘there-was a dejected, expression on. his strong, 
handsome face thatshowed plainly enough some- 
.thing:was amiss with }him, and his dark eyes 
_ aongg restlessly from side to side as he walked 
along.. 
He was a,fine, tall fellow, was Dennis. Van- 
stone, and owner of as comfortable a farm and 
homestead as any in the shire. A handsome 
face he had, although the thick, dark eye-brows, 
that nearly met across the forehedd; and. the 
shapely-cut, decided mouth and chin, betokened 
a violent; haughty disposition, an impression 
the bright smile that broke over -his' face and 
the joyous laugh that rang from“him in his 
happier moments gave the lie to. 

As he approached the church and reached the 
crest of the hill he paused a moment to rest, 
and turned towards the sea to enjoy the refresh- 
ing breeze and the fair, prospect before him. 

The crimson and gold of the sunset clouds were} 
reflected in the ocean as in a mirror,and here 
and there a white-sailed ship glided smoothl 
through the blood-red-waters. The bluff head- 
land. to theleft.stood out sharp and bold against 
the golden sky, and far. away in the distanee a 
blue line of distant coast was dimly visible. He 
drew in a long breath as he gazed on the familiar 
scene. 

« Dear old Hartford,” said he—‘* how I love 
it! There is no place so beautiful in my eyes. 
Ah! if Hilda would only do.as I wish!’ and he 
sighed, and his brow became clouded again, and 
he turned moodily away and with slow steps 
continued his, walk. 

«Why, Mr. Dennis, where be’s' ye a-going 
to ?” cried a thin, shrill voice, and turning round 
Dennis perceived an old dame leaning on the gate 
of a neat en and looking at him with a 
friendly smile. 
“Ah, Nurse Halsworthy !” he said, stopping 
short, “and how are you? Fine weather this 





an,” and: Daniel Ray turned from the table for 





for the harvest.” 


« Yes, it be—it be, and for old folks’ rheuma- 
tism toc, lad ; but what ails ye, Master Dennis ? 
ye look troubled like. Come, speak out. I nursed 
ye when ye were a babe, and have known ye 
child and man these eight-and-twenty years. Ye 
may as well tell me your trouble; Dennis Van- 
stone, ye having neither father nor mother to 
tell it to, worse Fuck,” 

Dennis’s face fell, 

«Well, it’s just this, Nurse Halsworthy,”’ he 
replied—*‘it’s just Miss Hilda. I want her to 
marry me straight off, and she is for waiting— 
waiting. She says she can’t leave the old man 
yet, he’s ill and wants her, but we’ve been en- 
gaged a weary time now, and I want to take her 
“home, nurse, that’s it,” and he sighed and passed 
his hand through his curly black locks. 

«“T know it’s bard waiting, dearie,” replied the 
old woman, with rough tenderness, “and hard 
to see her every day, and she yours ‘and yet not 
yours, as it. were; but you'll not have long to 
wait, Master Dennis, take my word—the old 
man’s going fast—going fast. Miss Hilda, God 
Wene per, she’s worth waiting for, lad, ay ?” 

“Yes, I know. It’s not that, nurse. I’d wait 
for years, if need were; but old Margery can 
nurse Daniel Ray, and Stoneyvale isn’t a hun- 
dred miles from Ray Farm, Nurse Halsworthy,” 
he answered, discontentedly. 

“True, lad,” replied the old woman, “but 
‘she’s everything to the old man now, and since 
Gerald Ray went-——” 

“Gerald Ray! Whose talking of Gerald 
Ray ?” cried a clear, sharp voice. “ Hilda Ray 
must find the farm dull enough without Gerald. 
Ha !'ha! Why, Dennis Vanstone, it’s yon, is it ?” 
and from amongst the bushes in Dame ‘Hals- 
worthy’s garden emerged a small, dark-haired 
girl, with a .pale, olive complexion, small 
features and glorious black eyes, with eyelashes 
that almost swept the colourless cheeks. 

“Why do you laugh, Eleanor Merton ?” 
asked Dennis, the hot blood rushing into his 
face. 

“Laugh!” replied the girl, almost rudely. 
“Am I bound to give you a reason for my 
laughter? Well, if you want my reason here 
it is. Hilda must find it dull without her old 
love when——” 

“Her old love! What d’ye mean?” inter- 
rupted Dame. Halsworthy in great wrath. 
« Gerald Ray was never her lover.” 

“No! Then what did the old man send him 
off for ? ‘Tell me,” cried the girl, her black eyes 
flashing passionately. 

«Hilda was neverengaged to Gerald Ray,” in- 
terposed Dennis Vanstone, haughtily. ‘She 
has told me so herself. What ill-natured 
scandal have you been picking up, Eleanor 
Merton ?” 

“Til-natured scandal! None,” replied the 
girl, angrily. “Have Inoteyes? Don’t I re- 
member how Gerald Ray would never look at a 
soul but Hilda? ‘How he followed her about 
like her shadow ?” 

«There, there, Eleanor Merton, you talk a 
deal too fast,”* cried the dame. “Were they 
not brought up together like brother and 
sister ?”” 

Eleanor turned away with a sneering laugh. 

“A very affectionate brother and sister they 
were,” she said, “He courted her, Ill be 
bound. That’s why the old man turned him 
out.” 

“Nay, lass, he courted Maggie Donovan, the 
shepherd’s daughter.” 

Eleanor burst into a shrill, mocking laugh. 

«We Hartford folks,” replied the old dame, 
her choler rising, “can see as far as our neigh- 
bours. Keep a civil tongue in your head, lass, 
ye’ll be none the worst for it, and——” 

« There, there,” interrupted Dennis. “ Ididn’t 
come here to quarrel, nor to listen to tales and 
scandal. If Hilda will but name the day——” 
**What! Won’t she name the day? Then 
depend on it Gerald Ray isn’t gone for good as 
folks say,” cried the girl, her black eyes flash- 
ing strangely. 

“ What do yon mean, Eleanor Merton ? Speak 
out,” cried the young man, hotly, his face fiush- 
ing.and his eyes sparkling. “ What do you 





know about Hilda and Gerald Ray—tell me ?” 
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** Nay, Dennis, don’t be angry,” replied the 
girl, her whole manner changing, and in a win- 
ning, coaxing tone, ‘‘I didn’t mean to vex you. 
Surely you know they were once engaged ?” 

“Nay, never. He never courted her, lass. 
You’re quite wrong,” cried Nurse Halsworthy. 

“Well, all the country round believes it,” re- 
plied Eleanor; “ and I too.” 

“Well, well, as I said before,” interrupted 
Dennis, “I didn’t come here to listen to ‘scan- 
dalous, ill-natured tales of Hilda. I mean to- 
day to get her to name a date for our wedding, 
and give the lie to all this tittle-tattle by be- 
coming my wife at once. Why, Eleanor Mer- 
ton, what are you crying for ?” for the girl had 
burst into passionate weeping. 

“Your cruel words,” she sobbed, and the big 
tears trembled on her long, dark eyelashes, and 
her pretty white bosom heaved and swelled, and 
the small, white hands clasped together across 
it trembled nervously. “ You say I gossip and 
tell ill tales. You must think badly of me in- 
deed, and—and I 

«Nonsense, Eleanor, I never intended to be! 
cruel. I didn’t mean you in particular, but 
people in general. Come, stop crying, you'll 
spoil your pretty eyes. You only repeated some 
tale you heard from some chattering fool, I dare- 
say. Come, give me your hand and be friends, 
and think no more about it,” and he took her 
little white hand in his. 

For a moment it lay quiet and passive in his 
brown palm, and the big, black eyes were raised 
tearfully and wistfully to his. Then the girl 
tore it from his grasp with areproachful glance, 
and without a word turned away and hurried 
from the spot. 

** Strange girl !” said Dennis, taken aback at 
Eleanor’s abrupt behaviour. ‘* What can Ihave 
said or done to offendher? What can it maiter 
to her ?” 

“Ha, ha!” laughed the old dame. “I know 
who would name the day fast enough, lad, if she 
were asked,” and she nodded her head in the 
direction in which Eleanor had vanished. 

**Pooh! nonsense! What does Eleanor Mer- 
ton care forme, nurse? A pretty girl but odd,” 
answered the young man, blushing. 

“ Odd, ay, odd enough; but she’d not say. no 
to you, Mister Dennis, and there’s nothing odd 
in that. You’re a personable lad, and Stoney- 
vale’s a snug place. But keep clear of Eleanor 
Merton ; she comes of a bad stock; her father 
made his money on the high seas, they do say; 
as to her mother, the Spanish woman, I mind 
her well—hot, treacherous, bad--and, mind ye, 
‘As crows the cock so crows the cockerel,’ 
Master Dennis. Pretty did you call her? Why, 
Miss Hilda, with her sweet eyes and bonny 
pink cheeks, is worth a. dozen sallow, black- 
haired girls like HER.” - 

“ Well, nurse, be sure I quite agree with you,” 
replied Dennis, laughing, yet sighing at the 
same moment. “And now I must be off, it’s 
getting late. Wish me good luck, dame,” 

And he stretched out his hand to the old wo- 
man, who shook it heartily. 

« Sure, she must be hard-hearted if she re- 
fuses such a brave fellowas you, Master Dennis, 
though the old man do want her,lad. She’s 
right there, remember that, and don’t be hard 
on her if she dobid you wait. Good night ;” and 
the old lady turned away from the gate and 
entered the cottage, whilst Dennis pursued his, 
way to Ray Farm. 

The poisoned words of Eleanor Merton and 
her sneering laughter still rang in his ears, and 
his brow clouded as he thought how the tongues 
of the village gossips had been busy with Hilda’s 
name. 

“ Folks will talk,” he mused, “‘ and Hilda has 
often told me that there was nothing between 
her and her cousin. Why should I doubt her ? 
Bother that girl! where did she pick up such a 
tale?” 

And he bit his lip and strode fiercely on with 
a vague, uneasy sensation gnawing at his heart. 

Was it true, as Eleanor hinted, that Gerald Ray 
was not really gone for good? If so, Hilda 
unust know it. Was it on her account the old 
man, Daniel Ray, had quarrelled with him? 


doubt her word and trouble himself about the 
idle talk of strangers ? 

He would put such ideas out of his head ; they 
were unworthy of him and disloyal to Hilda. 
And yet, and yet, tryas he would these thoughts 
returned to his mind again and again, and a 
thousand half-forgotten nothings that had passed 
rose to his mind and seemed to confirm Eleanor’s 
words. . 

Eleanor, as she turnedaway from Dame Hals- 
worthy’s cottage to her.own home, dashed the 
tears From her eyes and a dark, spiteful, vindic- 
tive look spread itself over her countenance. 

“The pale, insipid fool!” ‘she muttered. “TI 
hate her. Maggie Donovan, the -shepherd’s 
daughter! No, no, Gerald Ray did not care for 
her, it was Hilda he loved, and Ray Farm may- 
be. She turned him from me, for he p1pD love 
me once, I know it—I know it!” 


gether. 

“Maggie Donovan was beneath him—a 
labourer’s daughter, a common Irish girl—he 
would never have thought of her. But Hilda and 
the farm ; he would’ have been @ rich man had he 
married her, and I have only my face for my for- 
tune.” 

an she walked on, smiling darkly to her- 
self. 

** Dennis Vanstone, she loves him dearly. He 

loves her too, but he is jealous of her and sus- 
picious already. I saw it. My words struck home, 
though he made believe not to care.” 
And then.she. reached the door of the low- 
roofed, vine-covered cottage where she lived with 
her grandmother, an old dame of nigh eighty, 
her father’s mother, and well-nigh her only rela- 
tive. 

‘Where have you been all this while, 
Eleanor ?” asked the old woman, from her arm- 
chair. ‘It’s not for bits of girls like you to be 
out of evenings. What have you been doing ? 
Gossiping with the villagers or worse, I’ll be 
bound.” 


Eleanor vouchsafed no reply to these ques- 
tions, but passed’ into the kitchen and began 
making preparations for tea. 

“ What’ll become of you whenI’m goneI don’t 
know,” continued theold woman. “‘ Why don’t 
you get married, child? ' You’re for ever after 
the lads, but you’re too free, Eleanor, too flighty, 
they won’t marry you, they——” 

“TI can take good care of myself, granny, never 
ou fear,” replied Eleanor, scornfully, with a 
ittle laugh. “When the right man comes be 

sure I’ll take him.” 

“‘ Well, well, a pitcher that goes often to the 
well, lass——” 

«« Gets broken at last, granny. Ay, trust_me, 
I'll take care of that, never you fear. I’ve my 
eye on, one who will suit’ me, gran,” she 
answered, lightly. 

* Ay, on who?” 
brightening up. 

«Never you mind. I’ll tell you when the time 
comes. Leave me to manage my own affairs,” an- 
swered she. 

« Ah!” sighed the old lady, “ you’ve often said 
that before, Eleanor. David Stokes, he loved 
you, and you sent him away. James Hawthorne, 
he loved you, and you half broke his heart, and 
he’s away in foreign lands now on your account. 
And then Gerald Ray——” 

«You be quiet, granny,” cried the girl, start- 
ing up, her eyes ing angrily. ‘ You be 
quiet or you’ll drive me mad. What did I care 
for all rHosge? Do you think I would have 
married such as they? Don’t talk to me any 
more like that, granny, or I vow I will——” 
and she started up and throwing a shawl over her 
head hastily left the cottage and began pacing 
up and down the garden path. 

The old lady shook her head sadly. 

“ Deary me,” she sighed, “‘ what’s come over 
Eleanor, I wonder? Justlike her mother—just 
like her mother. What could have made my son 
—God forgive him—marry a foreign woman? 
Were there not girls enough in his own country 


cried the old woman, 








Hilda had told him “No.” Why should he 


ready and willing to take him? Highteen years 


And she clasped her hands passionately to- 





ago it was he brought her home, and little pear 
she gave him tillshe died. I’m growing olq. 
what will become of the girl when I go the good 
Lord knows. She’s more enemies than friends 
in Hartford, they say, poor, wayward thing, 
Who has she in her mind now, I wonder ?” 
And as Dennis Vanstone strode hurried]yalony 
the road to Ray Farm, Eleanor Merton pace; 
excitedly up and down the garden path, think. 
ing, planning, scheming, and in‘all her plans 
and schemes Dennis Vanstone héld a prominen; 


part. 

“Tf Gerald had only said‘he cared for me ] 
would have been content—ah, more than ¢op. 
tent,” she muttered. |“ Why did he not speak, 
wonder? ‘He had P owan of opportunity, ani 
he must-have seen I cared for him. But it wa; 
she—it was. Hilda Ray who prevented him. Shp 
never liked me, I could see that all along, 
although her manner was so sweet and cop. 
descending to me. But it’s my turn now—ny 
turn now. As she turned Gerald from me,» 
will I turn Dennis from her,‘and before six 
months are over I’ll——” 

But she did not finish her sentence, ands 
strange, malicious smile broke over her dark face 
as = walked up and down the narrow garden 
path. 

“T’m sick of this little miserable hovel,” she 
continued, after a pause, “‘and the dull life | 
lead with grandmother. She’s right to say 
should marry, but I am not going to throw my- 
self away on the first man who asks me, not I. 
I'll wait till someone with a good home to offer 
me asks me to marry him. .... Stoneyvale iss 
pretty place, and Dennis—well, I could like him 
enough to marry him, with his house and lands 
to boot, though I'd not exactly take him without 
a penny, as I might have been foolish enough 
to take Gerald: Ray, had he not been so blind 
Well, stranger things have happened. I may 
3 be Dennis Vanstone’s wife instead of Mis 

ilda Ray, there. It was foolish of her to cros 
my path and make an enemy of me, for I haves 
disagreeable way of never forgetting a slight or 
insult. I believe he’s jealous already. It’s noi 
difficult to make a man of his stamp suspicious. 
He would be an exacting husband, I expect, and 
if—if I succeed I shall have to take care of my- 
self in the future. Pshaw! as if I couldn 
manage that under any circumstances. I never 
saw the man I, was afraid of yet. When I wa 
a child I remember I could manage my father 
when my mother could do nothing with him, ani 





A STR 


et I never was an and violent with him 4 
he was. No, I fancy I could manage Mr. Dennis “Lost Thre 
easily.” 
Soon the young man’s rapid steps brough! 
him in face of a large-gabled, grey farmhouse 
backed by a wood of firs, and with a broad gravé 
terrace before it, up and down which stalked 4 
stately peacock, and below the terrace lays 
garden all aglow with summer flowers, whilst all 
around were smiling fields of corn and barley, a 
and an orchard full of ripening apples, andi He 
the distance, visible between the sloping Neve: 
was the sea, still glowing, though faintly n0% Weh 
with sunset colours. As Keith 
On an old stone seat at the end of the terra Lord Norton 


sat Hilda, looking meditatively out over te with Rosalie 


darkening landscape. e interrupted, | 
“Ob, Dennis, is it you at last?” she eried, in his ears 
starting up, and a look of delight flashing froa banish the th 
her clear blue eyes, whilst the colour deepen Geoffrey Hi 
on her fair cheek. ; Tarely blamey 
** At last! Then you have really been wish: was the last p 
ing for me?” he said, eagerly, taking (MR therefore it w 
hand. matter a.eray 
*‘Wishing for you? Why; you are an hott _ Looking bs 
late. Of course ? have been wishing for y™ Since his retny 


¢ had enjoye 


dear,” she answered, simply. : 
Pimess, Keith 


“ Are you REALLY glad to have me with J 


Hilda ?” he asked, gravely. wn secret—h 
“Glad ?” she answered, in surprise. “Vél ~ With tha 
glad, Dennis. You know I am never so hepi/ felt stro smile 
as when I am with you.” wrivecent ny 
He leaned against thé grey balustrade of Re tex 

terrace and eyed her thoughtfully. had aa toe 
(Continued on Page 248.) but he had ne 
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CHAPTER XII. 
A TALE OF LOVE. 


Had we never loved so kindly, 
Had we never loved so blindly, 
Never loved and never parted, 
We had ne’er been brokenhearted 


As Keith Jocelyn walked slowly away from 
Lord Norton’s mansion after that téte-A-téte 
with Rosalie which her aunt had so innocently 
interrupted, his brother-in-law’s warning rang 
in his ears. Do what he would he could not 
banish the thought of it. 

Geoffrey Hamilton was not a strict man. He 
tarely blamed anyone for a mild flirtation, and 
was the last person in the world to turn lecturer, 
therefore it was clear to Keith he considered. the 
matter a,erave one. 

Looking back upon: all that had taken place 
~ his return to England, the rare happiness 

e had enjoyed, and what had formed that hap- 
Piness, Keith awoke to the knowledge of his 
= secret—he loved Ethel Devreux as his very 
ife. With that sweet face at his side, those violet 
oy to smile encouragement. upon him, Keith 
eit strong enough to battle with the world and 
overcome all obstacles. 

He had never loved before;'never once. He 
re endured much suffering through a woman, 

ut he had never loved until now, when he knew 
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that Ethel Devreux was dearer to him than all) 


the world. i 

He thought as he strolled leisurely across the 

Green Park that perhaps it was justas well Mrs. 
Norton had interrupted ‘that téte-d-téte. Beau- 
tiful and true-hearted as Ethel was, she had 
just one failing, only in his deep love he did not 
consider it as such—she was jealous. Already 
he’ knew shé ‘did not care for Rosalie Norton. 
There was between the two an intense if: silent 
antagonism. 
It would not further his suit with Ethel to be 
the friend and confidant of Rosalie.. His own 
feelitig for Rosalie he could not.fathom.. He 
did not love her. The idea of making her his 
wife would never. have come to him: even if he 
had ‘not fallen victim to Ethel’s violet eyes, but 
for'all that Rosalie had for him a nameless fas- 
cination. 

“I wonder whom she does love?” thought 
Keith, as he neared Cadogan Street. ‘I am 
sure there is*someone for whom that beautiful 
face could brighten; and it is for that: someone 
Rosalie’ mistook me at Richmond. Well, per- 
haps it is best I should not know her secrets.” 

The ladies were out, he heard from the butler, 
on reaching the house in Cadogan Street; there 
was no one at home. 

Keith felt annoyed. Now that he knew his 
seeret he was longing to hear Ethel’s decision. 
He meant to ask her that very day. He quite 
agreed with the lines: 

He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small, 

That dares not put it to the touch 
To gain or lose it all. 

“T.am in love,” thought Keith, as he sat 
down abstractedly in the pretty morning-room 
and watched all the signs of Ethel’s recent pre- 
sence with fond, observant eyes. ‘*In love with 
Ethel, little Ethel, whom I have known ever since 
I was a great rough schoolboy. I wonder what 
she willsay tome? I think, somehow, she will 
not send me away.; She has never seemed to 
dislike me.” 

He shuddered just.a little as he remembered 


-would all be in Keith’s favour. 
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his long years of! exile and the cause that had 
brought him back. 

«<The only time I ever tempted fate a gipsy 
told me my life’s happiness would come to me 
through a grave. Isitso? Is it theshadow of 
Magdalen’s grave that has brought me back to 
home and Ethel ?” 

Men in love rarely think of other people and 
the world’s verdict on their choice, but these 
He knew that 
no wife whom he could select would be so dear 
to his mother as the girl she had so long loved 
as adaughter. It would be the strangestof all 
matches—one approved of by all the world. 

Lord and Lady Jocelyn would probably give 
them the house in Cadogan Street. His mother 
would: hof care to come to London when 
Maudie was married—and she was sure to marry 
that season—and then in the autumn they 
would go to the dear old Manor or travel in 
foreign lands. 

How pleasant it would be to take Ethel to 
the scene of his lonely wanderings, to show her 
all that was most beautiful in artand nature, 
and see those violet eyes shining, as he felt 


}sure they could be taught to shine, with love 


of him. 

It was a happy day-dream. Keith was abso- 
lutely lost to things terrestial. His dark eyes 
seemed fixed in space, a smilie was on his lips, 
when ‘he was roused from his reverie by the 
gentle opening of the doorand the entrance of a 
small, white-robed figure. : 

It was Ethel!  Keith’s heart beat quicker, 
but a shadow came to his face as he noticed the 
alteration in the girl. He had seen her the 
evening before bright, happy, joyous, the centre 
of a gay throng, and now she looked the picture 
of woe, as though some heavy trouble had fallen 
upon her, crushing her in its iron grasp. 

She had been crying, Keith could-see that, 
but her tears were dry now, and her face white 
and set as one who means to struggle bravely 
against her sorrow, only it was painfully evident 
how hard that struggle. was. 

The girl looked as though she had been ill for 
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weeks. There were purple lines underneath her | friendly to me when I went away” (‘‘ Much too | him he could not say your “ lover” —* go to my 


eyes, and the eyes themselves had a strange, 
dazed expression, as though she had not yet 
realised life under its changed and troubled 
phase. 

She did not see Keith, but advancing to the 
open window, placed herself where the soft 
summer ‘air could fall upon her wan cheeks. 
Perhaps she heped it would make her look a 
little more like herself before Lady Jocelyn’s 
return. ‘The quiet little figure seemed lost in 
the recesses of the large arm-chair, and an aching 
pain came to Keith’s heartas he saw how sti 
and motionless she was. oi 

«‘ What on-earth can have happened ?’”’ peel: 
the young heir of Jocelyn of himself; “** 
is not the gort of girl to trouble hemself like 
about a (little. 
would give me the right to 
and all sorrow, to protect my 
lously from, even the shadow ¢ ihe 

In vain he tried to imagine thevaeas 
grief. He @ould think of nothigigy gi 
nothing. Ethe) was naturally 


Rising abruptlg, hewalked 
and before Miss Devreux had 
ne presence he had caught both 


« Ethel !” 

“Mr. Jocelyn !” 

There was intense surprise, not unmingled 
with vexation,in her voice. It seemed to Keith 
thatshe was indignant with him-for intruding 
upon her loneliness. ual 

“Forgive me,” he said, simply, “‘ but they 
told ‘me everyone was ont, a i 
wait for my mother and Maudie.” 

“They will not be home till six o’¢lock.”’ 

«I know it.” 

“‘ And itis only four now.” 

Keith smiled sadly. 

“ Are:you ‘so .very anxious 4o get rid of me,) 
Miss Devreux ?” 

“« Why should.I be?” and her voice wascolder 
than he ever remembered hearing it, What 
could make: you: think of such a thing, *Mr. 
Jocelyn ?” 

“ Ethel!” 

She did mot in'so many words forbid him the 
use of ‘her Christian name, but she looked ‘as 
though she would have liked to. 

** How have I offended yon >” 

**You have not offended me at.all?’ 

** But I must have, or you ‘would not run 
away from me ‘like this,” for she had risen ‘to 
leave the room. 

“I am not :fit for company,” -said: Ethel 
Devreux, with a faint attempt atlightness. <I 
have a miserable headache, and that makes me 
a stupid companion.” { 

«« Will you let me be the judge of that?” and 
he placed her tenderly back in the old.arm- 
chair. ‘‘ Ethel, we have been friends for a very 
long time, haven’t:we ?” 

« Yes.” 

And he fancied he heard a suppressed: sob as 
she spoke. 

“When I went away yon were a little child. 
Do you know, Ethel, you put your arms round 
my neck and kissed me?” 

‘I’m sure I must have been an odious child,” 
said Miss Devreux, decidedly. “1 «wonder 
people didn’t teach me better.” 

“And when I.came back, after my own rela- 
tions, yours was the first voice to bid me wel- 
come.” 

* Was it ?” 

“You know it was. 






Now, Ethel, you were 









| title, Ethel Devreux, like a truewoman, began 





h, my own love, I .wish, Y hips, 


friendly,” put in Miss Devreux), “and when I 
came back. I must have offended you since to 
make you so unkind.” 

“I did not mean to be unkind. I did not 
think you would care.” 

“Not care ? Oh, Ethel!” 

** And after all,” bent upon defending herself, 
al) I said was that it was only four o’clock and 

mother would not be back for two hours.” 

~All you.said! 
fiiteevished me-to'take myself off. You have 
mrt me very much, Miss Devreux.” 
“The moment he eéased to ‘mse her pre 
Saxom name and called her byjher,more form 
















the change she had seemed toenjoin. 


expe ee 








af ha Jest ae oa 






nd I icame nere :to |. 


* You are not-very polite”? .-- -- = 
* Ethel, I-am your oldest friend.” 4 
« Maude is my oldest friend,” she corrected. -- 
« And I am Maude’s brother. Won't you tell 
me what is troublingyou, why your face is so 
sad and troubled, and what has driven all the 
‘noses: fromi your cheeks?” . : 

He stood bending over her, the tenderes$ lowe 
shining in ‘his eyes, and Ethel - looking at, him, 
standing «there in all the:pride and glory. .of 
manhood, and thinking he world 
Rosaiie’s,-burst.imtd tears. 2. { i 

In vain Keith strove to. seothe-her ; sin vain-he 
tried by every» means in his, power ito, comfort 
her. ‘The fiood gates having ionce been opened 
it wasidifficult tao:close them. j ; 

Ethel sobbed on as though her bither,cozrow, 
must have woiee, and: Keith, powerless to,lessen 
her agony, bent overper, iguifering hardly Jess 
than :herself,.one ‘hand fasticlasping ;hera, the 
other stroking her golden hair, -with-a, soft, 
caressing touch, gentle asany woman's. { 

By-and-bye, she .grew calmer, the violence of 
her grief had :spent titeelf, and:ishe‘lay back 
white and motionless in the arm-chair,dooking 
so fragile it» went to, Keith's heart to.see her. 

‘And you: say it is'only ‘leadache !’;. Oh, 
Ethel, J thought at least.you were-true !”” 

« Tam,’ said’ the girl, ina, sad; faint, whisper, 
“I may have: many faults, but,at least I am 
true. My head does ache badly.” 

« Listen: to ime,’ /his!fingexs., still moving in 
her bright hair. ‘* You are, wnder my, mother’s 
care; sne is answerable to Sir, Claude. for your 
welfare and happiness. If you,won’t.tell mewho 
has troubled you like this, will you confide in 
her?” 

“TI couldn’t,” cried Ethel, the crimson blushes 
dying her cheeks—‘‘oh, I couldn’t! It would 
kill me!” 

Mr. Jocelyn looked alarmed. “To him her 
words bore but one interpretation. She must 
have some clandestine love affair, which ‘she 
would not for very shame confide’to the countess. 
Knowing’ what he had come to Cadogan Street 
thatafternoon to tell ‘her, you may imagine:the 
agony at‘his heart, but she never faltered ; he 
loved Ethel too well to letiher suffer alone. 

“My dear child,”. striving hard for a calm, 
brotherly manner, and failing somewhat, “‘ don’t 


(s0on. . be’ 








you know we all love you too well to see you un- 
happy? Let your—your friend”—for the: life of 


father, and Iam sure he will listen to all he 
has to say.” 


“« What on earth do you mean, Mr. Jocelyn?” 
It was Keith’s turn to look surprised. 
“JI mean that though my mother is called 


anibitious, she would be the last person in tie 
world to sacrifice you to her own scruples. Iam 
gure she will do her best to obtain Sir Claude's 


consent to any marriage in which your happiness 


You made it_pretty plain )}is bound up.” 


8, raised: 
id, coldly : 


: @id not appear grateful. She 


land decidedly away from her golden 


rself toan upright position, ani 


% Weel 
« Really, Foray élyn, your romamtic notion 
give you credit, Aé it-bappens I''do not hare 


them. I do mot t 





may. 
«A heartac 
sadly. 


hopes a man could have. 
'| bright I could not see a single cloud, fool tiat 


Iwas! Thér 
Paratlise.” 
*« And now 
«And now 
come—the wi 


despair. Ic 


kno , Ww . . t 
was. a \very foolish one,” eaid Keith, 






in marriage. « { shail 


never marry anyone.” . 
| ‘At eighteen you are hardly sure)df your own 
wind,” he observed, mildly. ee 
* Bb 0 certain I shall mever ¢hahge my 
+} reso! ‘} 
“And hen did) you make it?”-#6°askei, 
x ong» eat 





icitfu} 
ssaion 







he would be truer,’ he answered, 





‘I came here to-day with the fairest 


The future looked so 


e was nothing but blue isky in ny 

be ‘ 

! Can you ask? The wind - 
of disappointment, the.storm 0 
ot’ see “an -ineh’ of that blue sky 


which made me so joyous one little hour ago.” 
“One little hour ago? ‘But you have been 


here.an hour. 
to you here !” 


No disappointment can have come 


“It was here.” 
«*T cannot understand.” 
“And yet it-is-easy. -I came-here full of hope 


—I go away i 
« But youh 


n despair.” f 
ave seen noone but me,” persisted 


Ethel, who trembled strangely. 


« And I wished to see no.one else. 


I must go 


now. Good oe Heaven bless you, child!” 


But the gi 
on his arm. 


laid one white “harid detainingly 


“ Do not-go like this! ._Indeed+indeed I did 
not know—I never meant to disappoint you. I 
never even mentioned ‘her “name taat I can re 


member.’’ 


*“Whose name ?” 


** Miss Norton's.” 


‘-s©Miss Norton can never be more to me than 
a, beautiful vision, a lovély picture. Even had my 
heart been free when T'saw her, I should never 


have loved ‘he 
“No?” 


r.’?: j / 


'“Pthel, Gon’t you understand, my darling ? 
I love you wit all my heart-and strength. It 
is the sight-of' your’ grief, the knowledge th 
you will:never return “iny love, that is sendy 
ame away lonely ‘and: sorrowful” 

He held her ‘hand in his. Shenever attemptel 
‘todraw it away, but she spoke no word of el 
couragement-to him-to stay: ‘When a man per 
sists in assuming ‘that ‘his suits utterly in 
it is rather difficult for a girl to umdeceive 


“Do not b 
broken’ voice 
what you are 


from loving yous 


lame yourself,” said! Keith, ™* 
;-“you ¢an no more. belp bel 
than I—God help, me—can kee? 
Don’t ery,,my-darling, * 
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the violet eyes filled with tears; “it is not your 
fault. Ishall go away, of course, and you will 
think of me kindly sometimes, will you not, as 
one who loved you, not wisely, but too well ?” 

«There is some strange mistake,” said Ethel, 
trembling. “I mever thought you loved me, 
Keith. Latterly Ihave believed you. would. soon 
be engaged to Miss Norton.” i 

“JT have sought her society,’? he answered, 
«JT have admired her beauty, but my heart has 
never swerved from you, Ethel, never, and it 
never will, however many years we may be 
separated,” 

“Then why need you go away ?” 

« Because 1 cannot bear,the torture of seeing 
you,daily, hourly, and knowing you, ean gever 


be more to.me than you.are now, the keener 
agony it may be of seeing in time to come a 
bappler man win you for his own.” 

Then Ethel Devrenx; knew that the moment 
had come when she must. sacrifice her maiden 
pride and reserye to this love that was all too 


you.asked me fixst |) 
E> 1 aaa wee 


sweet yet too full of pain. 
“Keith, do you remember 
this afternoon why I was, so 
“T remember?” 
“You asked.me.to confide my grief to your 


mother. You said she would intercede for me |, 
I am afraid, Ethel, we are both afflicted with the 


with my father.” ‘ 

“T know, and you said that you would rather 
die. Poor child,-you,need not. remind me that 
you too have a heart-trouble. Do not think it 
will make mine any the easier to bear.” 

“ButI have changed my mind,” said Etnel, 
with wistful shyness. ‘I would like to fell you 
now, Keith, if, I may. I could not tell your 


mother, but you will understand and not think | 


hardly of me ?” ; 

“IT could never do that, my darling.” . 

“T was very sad.when I eame in here,” said 
Ethel, turning her face away so that he could 
not see the variations inits.expression. “Some 
days ago I had woke up to a great, mistake. I 
found my heart had escaped from my own Keep- 
ing, and I.wag not sure whether he who had, it 
would give me his own in exchange.” 

A long silence. Keith did not attempt. to 
break it. So the girl, steadying her voiee, went 
went on slowly, 


“Sir Geoffrey Hamilton was here to-day at | ha 


lunch, and he expressed a firm belief that the 
man I loved would marry Lord Norton’s heiress. 
I thought it over and I too felt it wasso. She 
wasso beautiful, heshowed such pleasure in her 
society, it was natural that he should prefer 
a! brilliant yoonte, aS simple Fes girl.” 
er-vO she stopped for a m t 
before peglia on. igi ery ore 

“I never realised ti then how I loved him, 
Keith, and the agony of it was more than I could 
bear, The shame too of hating given away m 
heart unsought seemed as if'it would kill me, t 
could not Lady Jocelyn’s kindness or 
Manude’s tenderness ; I felt, at any moment they 
might discover rs amg and despise me, and so 
T excused myself from going out with them, and 
stayed at home, saying oe head ached. It did 
wah o~. nen my heart ached more.” 

“ Is it possible ?” encircling her with his 
tecting arms and losining bik to his has has ame 
who only now realises what a load of agony he 

been spared, “‘ My darling, were those heavy 
eyes and pale cheeks really for me?” 

er cheeks were not pale now, and her eyes 
sparkled brightly. 

“T don’t think it is fair to ask me that. Oh, 
: eith, promise me you won’t think lightly of me 
or telling yous it was a dreadful, dreadful thing 
to do, but I could not let you go.” 

Sweetheart,” he said, tenderly, looking with 
untold love into her downeast violet eyes, 
-nothing in this world could make me think 
htly of you, even as nothing in this world 
could make me cease from loving you.” 

_And Keith Pocelze thought he spoke the 
Publetrath, Only when Ethel Devreux’s“ Bitter 
bad had wreaked her vengeance, when these two 

ere parted by a cruel barrier, then, indeed, 
nd ue tempted to think lightly of his fair-haired 
ring. But he never ceased to love her, never 

While life lasted, 

For some time there was silence between the 





two. Ethel’s fair head leant upon Keith’s 
shoulder as though it had found its true resting- 
place at last. Both were perfectly happy, but 
neither strove to speak. 

Look back, reader, with me to that. fairest 
page of your life and mine. In the moment when 
we first knew we were. beloved we did not care 


ifor words. There is a depth of joy in whith 


words themselves are powerless. 
How long’ they sat thus Keith never knew. 
They were aroused by the ormolu clock on the 


\mantelpiece chiming six, 


“I suppose.they willbe back now,” said Keith, 
in an aggrieved tone. 


T expect so. Oh, dear! Lady Jocelyn will ask : 
lif I have been resting my head.” 


Lam afraid not,” answered Keith, lightly. 
“But, oh, my darling, you have eased my 
heart.” . 

“Keith,” shyly. 

“ My darling * 

« Are-you quite sure ?”’ 

* Quite sure of what, sweetheart ?” 

‘Sure that you like me better than all the 
world? BecausezI can’t hélp it—Keith, 1 am 
jealous. 
with anyone.” 

“« You will never need, dearest; it is all yours. 


same evil. Do you know there have been times 


lately when I have. detested the Marquis of 
| Ailonby.” : ; 
| ...** Poat Jack.” ‘ 


‘“*¢Don’t pity him too much orT shall be fancy- 


| ing you are really sorry yon resisted the tempta- 


tion of becoming @ marchioness.” 

*T never had thé temptation,” simply.“ But 
all the same I would have refised.” 

“ Do-you think Sir Claude will give you to me, 
Ethel ?” 

«I think he will be only too glad to get.rid of 
me. Oh, Keith, I haye not had much love in 
my life, and all ¥ have had has come from your 
family.” ai 

« You shall never need:to complain’ of a lack 


of love, sweetheart, I can promise you that, if I } 


ama poor match in other things. compared to 
LordAllonby:” ae ere 
as Please don’t talk of him, Keith. Bet us be 


ry: 
Don't tremble so, my darling. Ethel, L was 
thinking we shall be an exception to the gene- 
ralrule, our true love. will run y smoothly. 
My people will be only too. delighted, and I 
fancy rd mother can manage Sir Claude,” 

« Keith,” timidly. 

*« Ethel, don’t he frightened of me: Darling, 
don’t let me think I am an ogte in your eyes.” 

“No, but I wanted to ask you something.” 

“* Ask anything please, dear.” 

Would yon téll.me some day why you went 

abroad and stayed away so. long?” A change 
came over Keith Jovelyn’s face. Ethel trembled 
as she saw the cloud on his brow. “Forgive 
me,” she whispered, “Idid not mean to pain 
you, Keith.” 
' I know ‘that, sweetheart: Darling, when I 
have placed a plain gold ring upon this little 
finger,” touching her left hand, “I promise to 
tell you the stery of the saddest ‘part, of my life, 
a great mistake which brought bitter punish- 
ment.and sorrow. Can you be content to trust 
me till you are nty. wife, Ethel? ‘We willnever 
have a secret. then.” 

“T will trust you always,” she answered, 
blushing. “So that you love me I am happy.” 

Tt was the tenderest concern, the most watch- 
ful love that made Keith hide from his young 
betrothed the story of the dark page in his life. 
She was so young, so pureand childlike, that he 
hesitated to tell hersucha tale. He erred with 
the best motives, but he made a.-sad mistake. 
Better, far better have told her then, his arms 
around her, his love to help her to understand 
what seemed strangest. If Keith had only 
spoken out now much sorrow might haye been 
spared them. As it. was he waited, and the con- 
sequences were sad. 

“TI shall tell my mother to-night,” said Keith, 
joyfully. “ Darling, she will love you more than 
ever, now that you, have made her. son so 


happy.” 


I could not bear to share your heart || ,, 





GHAPTER XIII. 
A GBHAT MISFORTUNE. 
Thus grief still treads upon the heels of pleasure. 


To.make clear the course of the events which 
follow, to explain it may be the gloom which 
hung over Keith Jocelyn’s past, we must go back 
to the year this story began, the time when 
Maude and, Ethel were both children, and 
Rosalie, Norton,,.knew nothing. of her, brilliant 
destiny, but was as yet as Julie D’Arcy, half- 


pupil at Madame Dulcie’s establishment. 


Inthose days Geoffrey Hamilton and Keitn 
Jocelyn. were sworn friends, and before the 
former’s engagement to his pretty Louise they 
frequently, spent their evenings together in 
pleasure seeking. 

It was natural enough ; both were young, and 
while the Jocelyns yet remained in the country 
there was nothing much to attract the friends 
to fashionable parties and noble gatherings. So 


\it came about, taatthey led a pleasant Bonemian 


life, all the moze dangerous perhaps.on ac- 
count of its pleasantness and seeming barmless- 


C85. 

Lester D’ Arcy’s rooms at, Southvale. were not 
the only .places. that, Geoffrey and ..Keith fre- 
quented by, themselves, but would have scorned 
even to name to mother or sister. 

Geoffrey was by nature the gayer of the two, 
yet. his real love. for Louise Jocelyn brought 
him unscathed out of peril, while it fastened 
on Keith and blighted some of the fairest. years 
of his life. 

Gambling had no attraction for Lord Jocelyn’s 
heir, nor was there any fear, of the demon drink 
possessing him. He had however an absolute 
passion for music, and yet a stronger one for 
the stage... 

How at this period of his life he delighted in 
acting, and everything connected, with acting, 


| Keith remembered later with intense pain, He 
| would have sacrificed anything in the world to 


see, & Rew, play or hear an opera he admired. 

Possess himself. a rich, sweet, tenor 
voice, which caused him tobe much gonght after 
im amateur concerts, At one of these he met 
the Signor Gabrielli and his daughter. 

They, were not, amateurs, but represented the 
professional assistance generally procured,on 
such occasions. The father was old, unfortunate 
and cunning, From the moment he. saw Keith 
Jocelyn, and marked his. infatuation for every- 
thing connected, with the drama, and music, he 
marked him as his victim, 

He, would never rest until he saw his daughter 
wife, to the young heir, future countess of 
Jocelyn,, 

No suspicion of his designs came to Keith. 
Geoffrey Hamilton, who was older and more 
worldly: wise, might have guessed them, but be- 
fore Keith was really intimate with the Gabrielli 
his. friend had been accepted by Louise, and 
from that moment;considered every hour wasted 
spent away from her, and so our hero walked 
blindfold to his ruin. 

He was never happier anywhere than. at the 
Gabrielli’s. Magdalen had a glorious soprano 
voice, and she sang to her harp whilst he 
listened enraptured. 

At times they rehearsed scenes together, and 
Keith entered into them with such zeal that the 
signor often assured him that he was a born 
actor, and easily persuaded him to accompany 
them on-a professional tour in the North. 

Keith was delighted. His family believed 
him on .a fishing expedition while he was de- 
lichting the audience of a second-rate theatre 
with the display of his histrionic powers. But 
Gabrielli’s scheme was artful, He threw Keith 
and his daughter together by every means in 
his power. 

At last one night—they had crossed the 
border then and were in Scotland—as they were 
driving from one village to another the father 
contrived to be missing. How it was they never 
knew, only when they were ready to start he 
was not there. 

“We must go on, Magdalen,”—he had long 
ceased to call her signora—“‘ your father must 
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have misunderstood the place, and gone on to 
Groatham by himself.” 

“Yes,” said Magdalen, listlessly, “I sup- 
pose so.” 

Poor woman! She was older than Keith, but 
she had warm southern blood in her veins. 
Was it a wonder she had fallen in with her 
father’s wishes only too well, and learned to love 
Keith fiercely, passionately ? He was so different 
from any other man she had ever known,’ so 
much above them all. Surely in time he would 
come to love her. She was beautiful, many a 
one had told her so. 

Oh, yes, she would not oppose her father’s 
plan. Whenonce she was Keith Jocelyn’s wife 
all would be well. 

So they went to Groatham, but there was no 
sign of the missing Gabrielli. Keith began to 
teel seriously alarmed, and the perplexity of his 
position dawned on him. It was getting dark, 
they must have a shelter for the night. What 
was he to do with Magdalen ? 

His first thought was that he would engage a 
room for her at the village inn and sleep as best 
he could—if needs be in theopen fields himself— 
but Magdalen vehemently refused to be left. 
With tears and entreaties she argued that she 
nad never in her life been alone at a strange inn, 
and Keith, who never doubted her word, made 
the best of his unpleasant task and boldly con- 
fronted the hostess. 

“They wanted to put up the dog-cart and en- 
gage rooms for themselves. They had expected 
the lady’s father to join them, but he was un- 
fortunately detained.” 

The landlady jumped to the conclusion they 
were husband and wife. What else could she 
think when she saw a handsome young man and 
a beautiful woman wandering over the Scottish 
moors in a@ dog-cart witn no visible third 
party ? 

«Your good lady seéms tired,” ‘said the kind- 
hearted woman to Keith. 

Poor fellow ! He had not’ the heart to contra- 
dict her. Magdalen’s eyes were fixed on him 
entreatingly. After his remark about her father 
the landlady must know he was not her brother. 
If he said she was not his wife the probability 
was that they would both be turned out to spend 
the night as best they could upon the Scottish 
moors. 

Resolving to put a bold face upon the matter, 
entirely forgetting the peculiar marriage law 
which prevails in Scotland, he said : 

** My wife is very tired. If you'will get supper 
ready we should like it at once.” 

The dog-cart was put up in the stable, and a 
tasty meal soon appeared. Mavdalen made a 
good supper—Keitn could not touch a morsel, the 
spadow of coming trouble seemed to rest upon 
him. 

The landlady made several reniarks to Mag- 
dalen, who spoke of Keith frankly as Mr. 
Jocelyn, thus revealing his name to his great 
annoyance. Finally, as they were being shown 
to their respective rooms, the landlady inquired 
of whom she was to ask directions for the 
morrow’s breakfast. 

«Yourself, sir, or Mrs. Jocelyn ?” 

«Mrs. Jocelyn decidedly,” said Keith, sleépily, 
as he locked his door. 

You can guess the rest. It was all part of a 
deeply-laid scheme contrived by Gabrielli for 
gain, followed out by his daughter because, 
Heaven help her, poor, erring creature, she had 
learned to love’ Keith ail too well for her own 
peace of mind. 

The speaking of Magdalen as his wife, as Mrs. 
Jocelyn, the allowing another. person in his pre- 
sence to address her by these names was enough 
to establish a legal marriage. According to 
Scottish law the heir of the Jocelyns had law- 
fully wedded the daughter of a strolling 
player. 

‘There was a dreadful scene the next day when 
Signor Gabrielli appeared. He loudly asserted 
that Magdalen was Mrs. Jocelyn, and threatened 
to appeal to the law if she were not immediately 
acknowledged az such. 

Keith requested three days for reflection. In 
these he consulted one or two eminent Scottish 
lawyers; both said the same—it was a cruel 


fraud, a shameless trick, but all the same it 
was a legal marriage which none could set aside. 

“Surely,” said one, who felt a great pity for 
the young man whose life was so suddenly 
blighted, “you had heard of the peculiarity of 
our marriage laws.” 

Keith went back to the little village inn which 
had been so fateful to him, and then and ‘there 
proposed terms. He admitted the legality 
of the marriage, but he swore that he would 
never recognise Magdalen as his wife, or intro- 
duce her as such to his friends. ~ 

Whilst she and her father kept the secret he 
would allow them three hundred pounds a 
year. The moment they revealed it this would 
cease. 

Signor Gabrielli was well content. Three 
hundred a year for~doing nothing, and his 
Madge to be his housekeeper as before, was a 
lucky stroke, but the new-made wife was 
furious. ' 

“It was not for this I consented,” she said, 
bitterly, ‘to be a wife and no wife.” 

Keith smiled sardonically. 

“You possibly dreamed of going home to 
Jocelyn Manor as its future mistress. I tell you 
I would rather never see the place again than 
take you there.” 

“T have a right to live where you do.” 

He shrugged his shoulders and said nothing. 

“ And I will,” asserted Magdalen, vehemently. 
«TI will live at Jocelyn Manor if you do.” 

“T shall not,” he said, hoarsely. ‘‘Do you 
think I could go home to my father and mother 
with this hanging over me? I would rather kill 
myself. While you live I shall be an exile from 
home and country.” 

Her voice changed then, it became quieter, 
almost tender. 

“Keith, what’s done can’t be undone. 
Wouldn't it be better to try and make the best 
of it? I’d be a good wife to you, so help me, 
Heaven.” 

She laid one hand timidly on his arm.. He 
shook her off impatiently. It never occurred to 
him she had sinned through love of him, not 
through longing for the gcod things that would 
come to her as his wife. az . 

“T tell you the sight of you would drive me 
mad. I should never forget you had deceived 
me.” 

He went to London and saw Sir Geoffrey 
then on the eve of his wedding. To him he told 
all, and his resolution to go abroad at once. 

Mr. Hamilton (as he was then) listened with 
ready sympathy. 

“Ti’s a bad business, Keith.” 

“I know.” 

**It would break’ your mother’s heart.” , 

«She must never hear of it. I would rather 
remain an exile all my days.” 

«And break her heart another way. Is she 
young, Keith ?” ‘ 

“Who?” 

«This woman who calls herself your wife.” 

“She is my wife, Geof. Eight-and-twenty, I 
suppose.” ' 

“I don’t know what to say. I suppose it would 
be a wretched life, but anything seems better 
than exile.” 

Keith shook his head. 

“My mind is quite made up, Geof. ‘Will you 
see to paying her the money? I’ve directed the 
bankers to send it to you. And, Geof, let them 
think I’m travelling for pleasure. I’m going 
down to Jocelyn just to tell them I’m off for a 
tour. If, people wonder at the length of the 
tour put them off somehow. Guard my secret 
for me, Geof.” 

«“T will.” 

And he did. 

Only two letters’ respecting his wife reached 
Mr. Jocelyn in his wanderings, one announcing 
her father’s death, the other, years later, her 
own. Hecame back then as we have heard. 

It may be thought strange that as the money 
was to be paid through Geoffrey HE ‘was not the 
first to hear of Mrs. Jocelyn’s demise, but her 
sister, who was with her at the time of her 
death, preferred to write direct to Keith. 

And when Mr. Jocelyn received her letter he 








thought there was an end to his great micsfor. 


tune. 
(To Ge Continued.) 








TRUE TILL DEATH. 
(Continued from Page 244.) 
a en 


“If that is so, darling, and you really love me, 
why do you not come to me, Hilda, and be my 
wife now? Why won’t you marry me at once, 
dear? I have waited for you so many montis 
now. You don’t know how lonely it is at Stoney. 
vale, even now whilst it is summer, and tiere js 
plenty going on on the farm. Think what it 
will be for me in the winter, all alone in the 
dreary long evenings.” 

«But you can come over to us, Dennis, you 
know,” she answered. 

** What! with the snow six feet deep in the 
hollow for weeks, maybe ?”” he replied, reproach- 
fully. “Come, Hilda, be a good girl, and name 
a day some time before winter sets in.” 

*« What! and leave’my father when he is so 
ill and feeble, Dennis,” she said, softly, yet re- 
proachfully. 

“He has Margery, Hilda,” answered the 
young man. “I want you more than he does. 
I have no one at home, dear.” 

Hilda was silent. 

** Don’t you want to come, Hilda ? ‘Don’t you 
love me, darling >” he whispered. 

Her cheek flushed, and a wild, lenging, year- 
ing look for a moment filled her eyes. 


“ Oh; Dennis, you know I love you, you know" 


how willingly I would be yours, but—but—my 
duty is to ay with my father whilst he is :0 
ill, Dennis. How could’ I leave him? What 
should I feel if—if*I should hear one day tia: 
he had died—alone ?” 

Dennis was silenced for a moment, then re- 
sumed, witha sigh: 

“And how long are we ‘to wait, Hilda? 
Daniel Ray may live these ten years. Already 
we have been engaged over a twelvemonth; it 
may be as long again before you are willing to 
leave him.” 

“And what is a year or two to us, who are 
young and strong, Dennis? Are we not happy 
together, happy as we are? Cannot we afford 
to wait 4% year or two more ?” 

“A year or two more?” cried Dennis, start- 
ing back. “Hilda, what are you saying? Can 
you really love me and yet speak so calmly af 
waiting fora year ortwo more? Ah, you cant 
love meas Llove you, or—or—have you some 
other reason, Hilda, for wishing to put off our 
marriage ?”’ ‘ : s 

“Wishing to put off our marriage, Dennis? 
Indeed, it is not that I am wishing. Don’t be 
cruel to me, Dennis. I’d marry: you to-morrow 
joyfully if it were not forfather’s health. What 
other reason could I have for putting it of 
dear ?” : 

But Dennis was not satisfied. Eleanor’s words 
came back to him, and his heart felt heavy. 

“ Where is Gerald Ray ?” he asked, abrupily. 

«Where, Dennis? . Who can say?” she Te 
plied, wondetingly, lifting her true, honest eyes 
to nis. 

“Have you had no. letter from him ?” col 
tinued Dennis, in the same tone. 

«None, not a line, Dennis,” she replied, sadly, 
« Poor Gerald» Shall we ever see him agai, 
wonder ?” 

“Tell me something, Hilda,” continued Den- 
nis, earnestly, and looking fixedly into ner eyes 
tell me honestly, truly, was there ever any: 
thing beyond friendship between you and your 
cousin ?”’ : p 

“Dennis, you have asked me that before, 
said Hilda, reproachfully, and 1 have told you 
‘No.’ I tell you again, dear, there was no ques 
tion of love between us. I have never lov 
anyone but you, dear,” and she laid ber head 
trustfully on his bréast. ’ 

“Forgive me, darling,” he réplied, his better 
nature gaining the ascendancy. “I know you 
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love me, Hilda, but I am so jealous of your love 
that I cannot bear to think anyone has ever 
ed the least morsel of it save me. Oh, 

‘ida, 1 wish you were mine, I should be so 
much happier and better,” and he kissed her 
fondly. “ It is very hard waiting and living all 
alone at Stoneyvale,” he added, slowly. 

Hilda sighed. 

“ Maybe in the spring, Dennis, my father will 
be stronger, and then Heaven knows how gladly 
I will come to you, dear.” 

And though Dennis. pleaded long and 
earnestly he could obtain no more definite 
answer from her. 

« Well, I must submit, I suppose,” he said, at 
Jast, moodily enough, “ but if you loved me asf 
Jove you, Hilda, you would not let even your 
father come between us.” 

“Hush! hush!” she replied, gently, laying 
her handon hismouth. “ k! there is father 
calling. Come into the parlour and see him, 
and sit with him a bit, Dennis. There’s nothin, 
he loves so well as achat with you, dear, an 
since poor Gerald left us he’s no one to talk over 
farming matters with.” 

And so saying she led the way into the hous® 
along the broad terrace and through an old oak 
wainscoted hall into the parlour where her father 
was sitting. 

« He is very low and poorly to-night, Dennis,” 
she said. ‘‘I am anxious about him; I see a 
great change in him,” and she sighed. 

“You are too anxious, dear,” he replied, 
putting his arm round her. 

She shook her head. 

“Others see it too, Dennis. Dr. Chamocks 
for example, he wished tosend for Dr. Clements 
from Yarborough the other day, but father 
would not,” she replied, sadly. 

“Why not ?” asked Dennis. 

“He said it was no good, dear; but don’t 
mention it,” and she opened the door of the 
parlour softly. 


(To be Continued.) 








PAPER PULP FROM WOOD. 





Tux following interesting description of the 
process of making wood pulp is from an account 
of the opening of the Thorold Pulp Paper Com- 
pany’sestablishment, published by the “Thorold 
Post,” Canada :— 

The wood, four feet in length and of any thick- 
ness, is brought in at the basement, placed in 
the barking-jack (one stick at atime), where two 
men, with draw knives, rapidly peel off the bark. 
It is then conveyed by the elevator to the first 
floor, sawn in two-foot lengths with cross-cut 
saws, passed on tothe rip saw, where it is slabbed 
(that is, a small portion of wood on opposite sides 
taken off), to permit its resting firmly in'the 
grinding engine. It is then passed to the boring 
machine (an upright and a one-half inch auger, 
with foot attachment driven by power); where 
the knots are bored out. The wood is then placed 
m racks of the same size as the receptacle in the 
grinding engine, and carried out'to the ground. 
The grinding engines are upright, and receive at 
4 filling one-twentieth of a cord of wood. 

_ The wood is placed in a receptacle, and by a 
simple, variable automatic feed process is pressed 
flatwise between twooutward revolving rolls, com- 
posed of solid emery, which aré flooded with a 
spray of water, carrying off the fibrilised pulp in 
4 stream through revolving screens to the tank 
or stuff chest in the basement. It is then pumped 
"P into a vat that forms part of the wet machine. 

n this vat is constantly revolving a large 
cylinder with fine brass wire cloth, which picks 
UD the particles of pulp out of the water and 
places them on thefeit (an endless piece of woollen 
goods which makes between rolls, for different 
prpoees, a continual circuit of the wet machine). 
rn the cylinder ig turning a heavy roll, called 

€ concha ; between the two, where they meet, 








the cylinder leaves the pulp, with most of the 
water pressed from it. 

The pulp now makes its appearance on the felt 
above the concha roll in a beautiful sheet, thirty- 
eight inches in width, and is carried along in a 
steady flow a distance of about eight feet, where 
it passes between but not beyond two heavy 
rollers, the upper iron, the lower wood; it adheres 
to the upper roll, which is constantly turning, 
wrapping it up, and when a sufficient thickness 
is attained is cut off by a knife being pressed to 
the roll attached to the machine for that pur- 
pose. It now leaves the roll in a thick white 
sheet, which is received by the boy in attendance 
on a table conveniently attached to the machine, 
and folded into sheets fourteen by twenty-six 
inches. Itis then placed on scales until the 
weight is one hundred pounds, when it is placed 
in the press and firmly tied intosquare, compact 
bundles. It is now ready for shipment to the 
paper mill, to be made into printing and tea 
paper. The wood paper pulp been placed in 
the market and found a ready: sale. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


But that Iam forbid 
To tell the secrets of my prison-house, 
I could a tale unfold, whose lightest word 
Would harrow up thy soul. 


** Don’? ’ee ring, lass, don’t!” 

It isa moment of excruciating suspense for 
him who prefers that simple prayer, of breath- 
less indecision for her to whom it is addressed. 
Her steady fingers close upon the rope of the 
alarm bell, her steady gaze meets his with ques- 
tioning doubt. ' ) 

“A brave wench,” thinks Sim Blunt, com- 
pelled to accord in the midst of his apprehen- 
sion a tribute of admiring praise to the calm 
courage which can pause toreason at sucha time. 

A brave wench, truly! Think what it is for 
a woman, awaking in the dead of night, to find 
a strange man, with a murderous weapon in his 
grasp, standing in the centre of her chamber. 
Think how great is the added horror of the posi- 
tion when there is strong presumptive evidence 
that the strange man is mad. 

« Put down the light,” commands the nurse, 
in quiet tones, which tremble ever so slightly. 
“Then stop where you are. If you venture to 
move asingle yard I will rouse the establish- 
ment.” ‘ 

He obeys like a docile child. Plenty of nerve 
in an ordinary way has the quondam gold- 
digger, but in this emergeney, so novel and so 
unexpected, he is altogether unstrung. As he 
stretches forth a shaking hand to place the 
candle in the original position he bungles so 
clumsily that it falls. 

She sees the short, fiery line traced by its 
descent, she hears the dull thud as it strikes the 
floor. Then the room is in complete dark- 
ness. 

“TI couldn’t help it—I couldn’t!” cries Sim 
Blunt, despairingly. ‘‘ For the love of Heaven, 
Mrs. Matthews, don’t think I did it a pur- 
pose.” i 

A second or two of silence, seconds which are 
like an eternity of waiting, and yet the alarm 
is not sounded. His second appeal ‘has been as 
successful as the first. 

‘There are matches on the table,” says the 
nurse, still in those quiet tones which would 
afford no clue to the perturbation of her mind 
but for their unsteadiness. ‘Remember that a 
suspicious movement will bring a hornet’s nest 
about your ears.” 

He blesses her in his heart as his great, 
clumsy paws grope in the darkness amongst 








those miscellaneous articles which appear to be 
necessary adjuncts to the toilette of every 
woman, however humble her station. Then the 
striking of a match is heard, and once more the 
chamber is filled with light. 

“How did you get here?” asks Mrs. Mat- 
thews. 

“Stole the carpenter’s tools, and unscrewed 
the hinges of my door,’ answers Mr. Blunt, 
hastily resolving to tell the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, to one whose 
co-operation, or passive neutrality, at least, is 
now his only hope. 

«* What do you want ?” 

** What would you want,” he cries, with rough 
eloquence, “if you was deprived of liberty, 
clapped into a stone cage for no fault at ali, 
and called a lunatic? I want to get away.” 

“The men keepers think you are sane 
enough,” comments the woman, thoughtfully. 

“Then why don’t they say so? Why don’t 
they——” 

“Doctor Ireton is the head of the ‘Sani- 
tarium.’” 

*‘ Ay, but they are the hands. Couldn’t the 
hands open the gates ?” 

“There are wheels within wheels,” answers 
Mrs. Matthews, sorrowfully. ‘Most of us are 
attached to the doctor’s fortunes by stronger 
ties than that of our monthly wage.” 

The bitterness of an old wrong is in the quiet 
tones, the comely face is more agitated than he 
has before seen it. Sim Blunt divines, with un- 
usual shrewdness, that a cue has been given 
which may be followed to his advantage. 

** What binds you to him ?” 

“IT was nurse to his children, and he found 
that my strength and my metile were both above 
the average and might be useful in another 
capacity. I refused to take my present situa- 
tion till one day Mrs. Ireton’s diamond ring was 
missing, and a strong chain of circumstantial 
evidence pointed to me as the thief.” 

«The durned scoundrel stole it hisself,” sug- 
gests Mr. Blunt. 

“I think so,’ assents the nurse, quietly. 
« But he could send me to prison, perhaps, and 
blast my character for life. I prefer to remain 
here.” 

Mr. Blunt ponders the statement with grave 
deliberation. 

“T’d rather be in jail; but that’s a matter of 
opinion, and we ain’t ezackly in the same boat 
neither. Now look here, Mrs. Matthews, if you 
was rich——” 

“TI should not be afraid. I could employ a good 
lawyer.” 

“The swellest counsellor in England shall he 
paid to stand by ye, ma’am, if you'll stand by 
me to-night. I’ve made my fortun’ gold-diggin’, 
and a hundred or two, as the price o’ freedom, 
wouldn’t be no more to me than tater-parins.” 

«What are your plans ?” 

“To get the keys of the outer docr and the 
wall door from the chap as keeps’em. He’ll be 
asleep——”’ 

«He will wake asI did.” 

“Then Pll make him keep quiet, or—or—by 
blazes—I’ll throttle him.” 

**Do you happen to know,” asks Mrs. Mat- 
thews, calmly, “that the big mastiff outside is 
always unchained the last thing at night?” 

“This’ll settle nim,’ answers Mr. Blunt, 
tapping the chisel. 

“And that the janitor of the ‘ Sanitarium’ 
has a bull-dog, which always sleeps under his 
bed ?” 

** Ditto to the bull-dog,” says Mr. Blunt, with 
the recklessness of despair. 

«Your plan of escape is a wild and foolish one; 
it cannot succeed. Go back to your cell; efface, 
if possible, all indications that you are able to 
leave it at pleasure, and wait patiently until a 
better opportunity offers.” 

“You won’t peach ?” 

«T will not betray you.” 
“ Will you help me, ma’am ?” 
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“T do not know,” replies Mrs. Matthews, 
quietly. “I must have time for consideration. 
You can read and write, I suppose, and you 
have friends who would exert themselves to re- 
lease you if I were to take care a letter should 
reach them ?” 

“T’ve got two or three relations, ignorant 
folks, not fit to do battle wi’ them as put’ me 
here. No, I must wait till the government 
gents comes round. They'll see me righted, I 
8’pose.”’ 

“You must not wait till then,” answers Mrs. 
Matthews, ina thrilling whisper, and the comely 
face turns a shade paler. 

** Why not, ma’am'?”’ 

** Because there are ways and ni¢ans known to 
those whose interest it. is to retain # profitable 
patient of inducing artificial madmess: Drugs 
that poison the blood-——” 

“T don’t want to hear,” protests Sim Blunt. 


“ T’vefaced death a few times here and there, and | 


& grim and ugly customer I’ve found him, with- 
eut ever showing the white feather. I ain’t oné 
to quake at @ little, Mrs. Matthews; but I’m 
scared. I don’t want to hear, but for the love of 
the mother that. bore ye help me t get away 
from this cussed place.” 

“Go to your room and leave me to deétide. 
ulvery morning at daybreak look to see whether 
a note has been thrust under thedoorduring the 
night. If I cam help you I wili.” 

‘** God bless ye, my dear,” answers Myr. Blant, 
fervently. ‘ You'll spare me this,spud o’ candle 
praps. I shall want) it, fust,to light.me, and 
next to stop holes and repair damages. God 
biess ye, for the bravest, pluciiest’ lass I ever 
see. Good night.” 

With the “spud o’ candle” between his 
fingers, and shading its flame with his gfeat, 
red hand, that the rays: which escape may be 
as few as possible, Sim Blunt cteeps back to his 
cell, not etttirely dissatisfied with the failure of 
bis midnitht expedition. 

A few minutes later the doo: is ‘ré-hang, the 
signs of removal are effaced’ ‘with grease and 
dirt, and he is‘ sound asleep, dreaming that a 
beautiful angel with white wings has‘come to 
cast down the walls of the dungeon, azid that 
tne angel’s countenance wears the transfigured 
comeliness of Mrs. Matthews, the nurse. 


atic 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


Love took up the harp of Life, and smote on all the 
chords with might, 

Smoteé the chord of Seli, that trembling passed in 
music out of sight. 


Tue bell of the little church at Astonburne is 
calling the people to Sunday evening service. 
« Come—come—come—come !” crits its cracked, 
monotonous voice, as the good folks of the vil- 
lage troop from their houses and march with 
that soberness of gait and visage which con- 
ventionality demands towatds the “house of 
prayer.” 

The number of ehurch-goers is greater than 
usual, for the Reverend Pole-Gell is exchanging 
pulpits with a clergyman from a distance who 
is reputed to be an orator, and the parishioners 
catch at the bait of mild religious dissipation. 
The Reverend Ebenezer Saveall, that irregular 
cleric of the Baptist persuasion, who combines 
a fervent ambition to snatch brands from the 
burning with a modest inclination to drink gin 
and water at their expense, will thump his 
cushion to-night before a congregation shorn of 
half its dimensions by the superior attractions 
of the opposition entertainment. 

Many of our acquaintances are there. Lady 
Knollys and her son, returned from Scarboro’, 
have ensconced themselves in opposite corners of 
their grand scarlet-cushioned pew. Mademoi- 
selle Millefleurs, who has been persuaded to-re- 
enter miladi’s service, sits immediately behind 
them, dreaming of the not distant day when 
she shall sail into the grand pew and caluily 
take her rightful place before the eyes,of the 
astonished villagers. 

Prometheus Hornblower, ¢complacently con- 
scious that his massive gold chain shows to ad- 
vantage upon the white ground of his immacu- 





‘late vest, and that not a- goul in the church can 
| fai to-remark the size and brilliancy of his pea- 
‘diamond as he rests his head u 


n his fat lett 
hand, fills oneseat with his ample presenée. 

Doctor Gwynne and his wife, Colin Cathcart 
and Laura Wiseman have a bench to them- 
selves, and May Pole-Gell, as she takes her place 
at the organ, notes their disposition with a 
jealous pang. 

For once rumour is eorrect; the strange 
clergyman. has pretensions to be called an 
orator. : 

He does not gabble through our grand ritual 
like a schoolboy a an imposition, nor 
whine inthe reading with thelugubrious doleful- 
ness of a professional mendicant. When he risés 
to give out his text there isa great silence of 
expectation. 

“ Visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon 


'the children,” 


That is the announcement, and Colin receives 
it with an inward P ts 
Thus far the act df worship has soothed and 
comforted him, Kneeling within those sacred 


‘walls, thinking how many generations of grief- 


burdened meq and women have brought their 


\sorroWs thera, praying the; Man of Sorrows to 


give them strength to suffer and be strong, 
listening to the swell of: the organ, and to the 
voice of prayer, a solemn peace fell for awhile 
upon his weaty &pirit. ye 

But at the words of the text his soul rises in 
fierce rebellion against*that mysterious divine 
ordinance which to our finite human minds is so 
inexplicable and so unjust. 

«The children—the innocent children,” re- 
peats the preacher, with a’ sad, patient wail in 
his tones, and Colin looks across at him, won- 
dering whether he too has suffered from that 
merciless dispensation which decrees that the 
innocent shall be-punished for the guilt of their 
progenitors. 

“Where isthe fairness of it?’ something 
persists im asking, whilst’ the young’ man ‘tries 
to follow roumdéd-sentences’ and the smooth in- 
volations of the speaker’s thought. ; 

The clergyman is citing illustrations ‘which 
prove what nobody denies, thatthe words of the 


| text expressia truth. 


* Verbiage is Colin’s méntal comment, as he 
abandons the: apparently. profitiess effort and 
lets his eyes and his thoughts roam to May 
Pole-Gell. 

It may be that her mind has no more legiti- 
mate oceupation, but nosweet saint of the great 
Italian masters ever wore a more chastened air 
of pious devotion. 

hrough a painted window, emblazoned with 
the arms of the Knollys family, trays of the de- 
clining sun fall upon her, resting like an aureola: 
upon her hair. Long lashes lie upon her pure, 
pale cheeks—the exquisitely refined features 
might be chiselled in marble, so’perfect is their 
repose. Colin’s heart goes out to her with 
hdpeless, passionate yearning which is cruel 


in. 

PeNor is the girl happy. Saint-like repose of 
feature does not always betoken ‘saintly beati- 
tude. 

Stushine has come batk to the green earth, 
but it has not yet come back to her life. She is 
conscious of novel, restless ¢ravings of her 
nature, which she cannot explain or under- 
stand. oi 

«TI do not know what I want, but I know what 
I do nor waht,-and that is to see Mr. Cathcart 
look at Laura Wiseman as Miss Wiseman looks 
at him,’ May thimks, after the long. lashes 
have been uplifted for one second, during the 
discourse to which she appears-to listen so atten- 
tively. 

« And now to——” 

A general uprising; the service is nearly at 


an end, 

Kind-hearted Mrs. Gwynne waits in her pew 
as the congregation files out until the voluntary 
is over, and she can intercept May Pole-Gell on 
her way from the organ. 

“My dear, I will take you home to have 
supper with us. Your papa does not return till 
to-morrow, I know. How lonely you must 
feel!” 





“Yes, I have felt rather lonely of late,” ro. 
plies May, absently, admitting more. than there 
is oceasion to do; but the simple-minded little 
woman does not remark the lapsns lincue. 

* Mr. Cathcart has been with us all day. Ha 
says our house seems like home to him since hig 
illness. Isuppose we can hardly-hope to see 4 
much of him when Laura has gone away:” 

© When will that’ be ?” 

* Not till they are formally engaged, I trust,” 
answers Mrs. Gwynne, eo plusesy : and the 
girl draws @ quick, spasnmiodit breath anj 
relapses into silence. ) 

It is a white, proud face of serene indifference 
that. she carries presently into the doctors 
dining-room. He places her upow his. right 
hand with a cheery jest to the effect that she is 
THE guest whom he delights to honour, and. she 
answers with gay; thanks and with that rich; low 
laughtet which. is still like lignid music. She 
sees Colin Cathcart smile and waisper something 
ds HR places a chair on wi8.right for Miss Wise. 

an, and she encounters the latter’s glance of 
triumph unflinchingly. whe 

*’She has come to recognise. that there is a one. 
sided duel between herself and the wom&n who 
has supplanted her, and that ‘allshe ‘can do in 
thi8 novel and dnequal wartite is to conceal each 
wound as she’ receives it. 
_ Only when Rex, who considers himself an 
honoured guest likewise, cores “forward and 
licks her hand, thedamb brute sytapathy totiches 
her, and she #uppresses with di the start- 
ing tears. “ > 

She cannot understand even now ‘what ails 
her; but she looks back with impatience at her 
own past, folly, to the, time when she, being 
Colin Cathcart’s friend and confidante, miscon- 
strued his liking, imagining that his feeling for 
her was of a stronger nature. : 

She taxes her memory to recall a single word 
or action which might justify stich ‘4 presump- 
tion, arid to her shame siie firids none. They 
were friends, nothing mores and it is natural 
friendship should wane in the presence’ of Tove, 
like the moon at the breaking ef\the day. Nor 
ougat shetofeel aggrieved because the courteous 
homage which she once-miseontrued is trans- 
ferred to another. 

And yet—and yet how the. little things gall 
her. When Colin persists in offering her salad- 
cream, which he might know she detests, and 
quietly refuses to hand Miss Wiseman the mus- 
tatd on the ground tat’ she mever takes it. 
When: a smile, or a half-aliusion, only intelli- 
gible to themeeives, or a set phrase, pronounced 
with some peculiarity of utterance, carries those 
two people to an incident of which the others 
know nothing. When Laura Wiseman’s placid 
glance meets her own with the proud gonscious- 
ness of possession, 

** Now for some magic,” cries Doctor Gwynne 
gleefully, when the meal is over. 
wife’s one imperfection that she has no musi¢ 
in her.soul, but. Laura isa pretty good pianist 
and Miss May—we know what Miss May can do. 
Laura, give us the ‘Gioria in Excelsis.’” 

They troop into the large, low drawing-room. 
It. looks upon the croquet, ground,and the huge 
beech, and May- recails with keen’ self-torture 
that pleasant afternoon when she and the 
doctor were partners in a “four game of cro 

net,” defeating, afier @ desperate strugglt 
olin and Mrs. Gwynne. 

How far back that pleasant afternoon seems 
to lie, separated from the present, not by.a grest 

ulf of time, but by so many pregnant events 
Win she ever be able to take a mallet in he 


hand with the old zest? Will her life, whict | 


now seems full of discords, like an instrumentof 
Which all the notes are jangled and out of brad 
be éver again reduced to gisdsome harmony! 

“ Never—never—never!” cries the girl ul 
heart, as Laura begins to pound away a0 te 
“Gloria,” and the jubilation of it mocks an 
triumphs over her. th & 

“Thank you, my dear; that will do chara 
ingly. Now, Miss May, you do not need your 
music, I know.” ‘ ‘ 

And the doctor shuts his bp and lies back ia 
his easy-chait with the air of one who composé 
himself to quiet enjoyment. 
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May looks around. The soft dimness of; “Iam so glad,” begins May, impulsively, and! ing in the lane. I knew then that you had 
summer twilight begins to pervade the room; with that shestops short. ‘ What if the clearing | broken my arm—I did not know as yet tat you 


out 


open window steals the fragrance»of roses and 
of honeysuckle. 

In the window recess Colin and Laura Wise- 
man are sitting side by side. The girl lays her 
nands upon the dumb keys and strikes a few 
cad, sweet chords im which one low note repeats 
itself like a cry of pain. 

Then the theme grows beneath her pliant 
fingers, and the: listeners, even Mrs. Gwynne 
who is said to have no music in her soul, are 
brought one by ome undér the spell, hearkening 
breathlessly. +») 

Let noone think that true music can be 
evoked by mere dexterity of manipulation ; as’ 
well say that true \prayerseaiti+be offered by the 
accurate pronunciation of a formula. Like 

* atalle | f 

~ -~Mfold by an idiot, fall of sound and fary,- 

| Signifying nothi St one wed 
would have been ia Wats» interpretation 


b woe, and tne: 

e| who hear, arid 
not why. 

* says Doctor Giw} 
have died away, Iik 


pair 
move thief 


silently ; 
Then Ber 


ir 


seen Miss Wiseman’s fingersatent into ColimCath- g 
growing: 


cut’s grasp, and she is thankful for the 
gloom, more thankful still for the : 
She has ceased to wonder at her own misery ; 
yr to tell herself that she does not under- 
stand. 

Song after ‘song; whilst that’ smal} audience 
sits entrancedjand the gloaming: shadows glide 
into the darkness ofeventide: Song:after song,’ 
until tones wich faltéred at ‘first become strong 
and. clear): amd! with Handel's *“€omforti ye, 
comfort: ye; my people,’ she herself is: com- 


They thank. her: earnestly; perhaps ‘with ‘a: 
souppon of wotider at her gift, abtie marvellous 
pathos of those: low; sweet! notes ‘which- have’ 


thrilled them: alb to‘ umwonted emotion. Doctor | 


Gwynne wouldfaimexchange his shippers for boots’ 
to escort her homne; but she will not hear-of it. 
Colin. jampsup fron: ai browm study and says’ 
quietly’ thati* theedaty of taking» care. of!her 
velongs to: hins and Rex: ‘their roads lie together 
fora little way. 

“For @ liteley way,” There seems a doable 
meaning in the.spéech. Yes, foroa little’ way 


they have troddety the ‘same: road, amdoit has || 


been so pleasant by. reasozt of that companionship’ 
that the. parting. is unduly bitter, and tiie new’ 
= looks woefully bleak and bare. ; 

, > seems to..May, as they. pass. in, silence 
through the long, straggling street, that all 


friendship between taem, is. dead, .siain by. a |, 


Wwoman’s hand. * 


“At least we might. bury-it decently,” thinks |, 


the girl, 
_And she-tries to speak, but something in her 
totoat forbids utterance... When they reach the. 
a gate of The Reetory, neither nas said a 
ant night,” she whispérs, putting- out her 
“I want to 


4 tell you--—” commences Colin 
retaining it, 3 ’ 


Then he stops, clears. his; voice huskily,, and is. \you 


Slent.. She hears the plashing murmur of the 
cuntain, and grom a bough near by a nightingale 
Scads forth a trill.of song. 
“I want to tell you,” ‘he. begi in; i 
: t gins again; in a 
1 ove voice, ‘that I have elicited from Miss 
b xall information which clears up, to a sufli- 
“nt extent, the mystery of iny parentage.” 


of doors, under the huge beech, nothingcan | up 
be seen but a dense black shadow. Through the,| congratulation ?” is her half-formréd@ thought. 





of the mystery should not be a subject of 


“It is poor, but Nor honest,” comtiimes the 
young man, with stern epigrammatié bitterness. 
“TI cannot exchange the name I bear for my 
rightful one, beewnse it would beabadgeofishame. 
I can never #fain mix on equal terms) with 
people of good standing and repute, because if 
they knewswhat Iknow they would/decline the 
honour ofmsy'society, The very Zs 
fits me to a with them bi 
» i 





« 
: 
*. 


anal 
Ae 
ich! should vindicate 


i ; Link ByLink F have 
ablished heritamee of disgrace.” 


— Py, 
Nye "You ®” cries May, with won- 
deriig earnestness. ‘ Do you not know that the 
woman who) loves you, be she, gentle or simple, 
seeing you as you are, frank, honest, brave, a 
‘prince’ améig your’ fellows, will never. inquire: 
‘concerning the accident of birth? Believe me,. 
she wilh. be more’ than, content. that God. and 
‘Nature, education and'a clean life, have granted 
to you ai kigher patent of nobility. than.birthand 
fortune cam ¢onfer.’’ 7 

'  « She doéa not love: me;”’- says. Colin, with a 
groan. 

‘* She does love you,” urges: May, with gentle 
contradictéry-insistance. 

A true woman is this little: girl. who, presses 
dloserto him:im the darkness. Forgotten. is the 
blight/that has fallem-om her life likewise ; for- 
gottem is the agony which-she too has this night 
endured: If tillhnow one selfish regret lingered, 
it vanishesrin the determination: to offer the last 
sacrifice upon friendship’s altar, to remove; at 
any cost/'to herself; the’ trivial, obstacle which 
seemsito.stand in the way of his/happiness: 

“She does love you,” she repéats, in low, 
clear aedents. of intense conviction... ‘‘ Remember 
how devotedly she’ nursed; you in: your illness, 
Accept the conclusions of! a looker-or like my- 
iself, who has: studied her actions, her, manner, 
thé'tones ‘of her voice,” 

“ Of whom do you speak?” cries Colin, with 
curt surprise: 

“ Of—-Laura Wiseman,” falters May. 

“Letme go!” he exclaims; poughly trying to 
shakeloffthe clasp:of her clinging fingers. 

This complete: unconsciousness, this  niive 
substitution of another as the object of devotion 
whichshas beén conttarit as'the needle to the 
pole;:tries him sorely,'| But. those little: hands, 
shaken from their résting-place, fasten upomhis 


« Forgive: me!” she pleads, in, aecents of 
piteous:perplexity. ‘I know that I have vexed 
somehow, but-———” 

« Vexed me ?=-you: madden me!” he bursts 
forth. “Are you blind that you cannot see? 
Say ‘ good night” tome andletme go.” 

He tries. to free hiniself, laying his fingers 

upon hers in the:darkness, and yet they will not 


+ 


would break my heart.” 

Still she clings to him, though her head is 
turned aside, though her slight form droops 
from him like a bent flower. 

“TI have told you,” he says, abruptly, with an 
odd choking of the voice. “I never meant to say 
a word; I thought you must understand. But, 
oh ! May—May—May, my beloved, I cannot bear 
this ; itis as the bitterness of death! When will 
‘you let me go?” ; 

“Never!” answers) #he girl, with deep and 
solexvin gladness. ‘I will never let you go from 

love!” 


“| me, my dear, dear, 


icc: 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


, babbling dreams jthreaten here in vain. 

ience, avaunt | ’s himself again! 
Sis Manwavuxe Kxorays is himself again. 
Not the self of his hot and headstrong th, 
when he worshiped’ no god but)his owm fiery 
will, and acknowledged’ no rule but that of his 
own'evil passions.’ Not the self of early middle 
age) whem he had himself to all appear- 
ancé of his worst’ vices; when he was supposed 
to have sown his’wild oats and to have become 
respectable, and whem Society welcomed him to 
her'bosom with those open arms which are al- 
ways extended to receive a whitewashed male 
sittner who boasts a remtfoll and a title. 

Noyhe is once more the’ self of later years; a 


| ish that thought! No) mever be it said 
ik it, Fate itself could awe the soul of Richard. 


ag 


|} man who is as well as eget he will be, but whose 


normal,condition is ill) health; a debtor from 
whonr‘outraged| Nature—the most inexorable 
of} wsurers—periodically exacts repayment of 
those:forced loans contracted in his minority; a 
‘human volcano, whose smouldering lava-fires of 
passion burst forth ever and anon upon the 
slightest provocation, but with the lessening 
force which denotes that ere very long the vol- 
cano may become extinct. 

Can any good come out of Nazareth? Are 
there any gracious deeds in that misspent life 
which may weigh ever so little in the scales of 
evenhanded. Justice. against the many bad 
ones? 

It. is not for us to say. We are cautioned 
against judging others, lest we ourselves be 
judged, and every man is a law unto himself. 

It is easy for us perhaps—witi our transmitted 
virtues, which were the virtues-of our fathers or 
our great-great-grandfathers, and which have 
been confirmed and strengthened by education 
and walled in. by circumstance—to plod along in 
the narrow uphill path which leads to Life 
Eternal. 

Let.ug beware how we cast stones.at that poor 
wretch, with his transmitted vices, who is for 
ever wandering into alluring byways which end 
lin the broad road‘of destruction. 

We Pharisees. may, offer thanks that we are 
not as. other men are, extortioners, unjust, or 
eyenas that poor Publican whom we see smiting 
himself upon the breast, but the thanks may not 
be an-acceptable offering. 

Only Omniscience, which starts us.in the race 
for. Paradise, and handicaps some of us so 
severely inthe matters of weight, time, distance, 
ground, to say nothing of wind and weather, 
shall be able to decide to whom the prizes and 
to.whom.the scourgings shall be given at the 
last. 

For Sir Marmaduke Knollys the scourgings 
have already begun. Nay, for years he has 
been compelled to bare his spirit oftentimes to 
the lash of Remorse, and for years he has lived 
in fear of the dread executioner—Retribution, 

Ay, his punishment has already begun. Little 
has he to-hope for on this.side the grave, and 
beyond it—nothing. Even life, that gift to 
which we all cling so tenaciously (how the gods 
who flung it. to mortals must laugh at their 
folly); isa burden at best, because of the diseases 
which rack his frame. 

What wonder that his temper is fierce and 





relax their hold. 





«“ My fate came upon me that day Ilay:sleep- 


‘uncertain, that his bloodshot eyes glare with 
dull suspicion at everybody, thai to approach 
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him in that handsome apartment which looks 
upon the geometrical flower-beds is like bearding 
a wounded lion in his lair. 

Wounded is he, almost to the death. A con- 
stitution which, however strong originally, is 
shattered by disorders induced by early excess, 
is ill able to bear the successive shocks which 
the events of the last three months have ad- 
ministered. 

True, he has rallied, but his frame is feebler ; 
it isan effort now to work the lever-like handles 
which propel his chair about the room, and 
his frequent outbursts of fury exhaust him more 
than they were wont to do. 

Crimp, the valet, and the meek footman have 
had an awful time of it of late, but they ‘shrug 
their shoulders, and when they condole with 
each other afterwards their complaints are molli- 
tied by compassion. 

“Poor old chap, he ain’t going to call me a 
dunder-headed hass for long; and you mightn’t 
think it, but I shall be sorry when ‘the time 
comes,” says the former. 

It is generally admitted in the servants’-hall 
that something vaguely referred toas “‘the time” 
is approaching, and allowances are made accord- 
ingly. It is a curious fact that with all his 
violence their master is better liked than is that 
haughty lady, his wife, or the supercilious young 
gentleman who will be Sir Chandos ere very 
long. 

Meanwhile Sir Marmaduke hardens his heart 
and defies destiny, as Pharaoh did until the 
waters overwhelmed him. The waters which 
threatened the baronet have been stemmed or 
turned aside on every hand. Sim Blunt is safely 
lodged in “ Ireton’s Sanitarium,’’ Miss Wraxall 
has not had occasion to cause another nine days’ 
wonder by leaving her cottage to pay him a 
second visit. He has ceased to wake in the dead 
of night with cold bead-drops of sweat upon his 
brow, and to sit up and listen in the darkness 
for the rustle of Nemesis’s garments as ‘they 
sweep the floor. 

Nevertheless, his nerve is shaken. He starts 
at unexpected noises. Often a feeling of sicken- 
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[AT THE RECTORY GATE. ] 


ing apprehension comes over him, and he glances 
fearfully through the bay window, half expect- 
ing to see the wiry frame of the vagabond leap- 
ing over the problems of Euclid done in flowers. 

One day when a card is brought to him on a 
salver he looks at it with much'the suspicion 
one would bestow upon astrange snake tendered 
for inspection, and hesitates to pick it up. 

“ Who is it ?” he growls. 

“Doctor Gwynne, Sir Marmaduke.” 

“ Umph !” says the baronet. 

He sits revolving that communication in all 
its bearings. He has treated Doctor Gwynne 
shabbily, as he very well knows,'deposing him 
for no ostensible reason from the post of 
physician-in-ordinary, and putting in his place 
that Ishmael of the profession, Doctor Tom 
Evans, of Duffelpool. Theinterview will not be 
a pleasant one, but he can hardly find a pretext 
on which to decline it. 

« Well?” he cries, interrogatively, to the meek 
footman. ‘ Do you meanto stand staring there 
like a dead codfish all the afternoon? ‘Why the 
deuce do you not bring the doctor in ?” 

Then the meek footman vanishes precipitantly, 
and as the visitor accepts his hurried invitation 
and follows him through the great hall he too 
feels that he is approaching an ordeal he would 
rather decline. Only the very strongest sense 
of duty would have brought the cheery’ doctor 
to The Hall after the tacit affront which has 
been offered him. i 

A surprise is in store for him when he enters 
the apartment. The preliminaries of an inter- 
view from which he shrinks are. made unex- 
pectedly agreeable. The baronet acknowledges 
a stiff bow by putting out his hand with a frank 
cordiality he well knows how to assume at 
times, the reason, perhaps, that his vile temper 
has not rendered him more decidedly unpopu- 
lar. 

“Don’t. refuse to shake hands with me, 
Gwynne,” he cries. “I know I have treated 
you very badly, for a reason entirely unconnected 
with yourself. I cannot tell you what it is, but 
if you knew it you would forgive me.” 
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It is not in the doctor’s nature to refuse to 
respond to that appeal. If it were, perhaps he 
would still answer as he does now: 

«I have nothing to forgive.” 

His practised eyes are studying the invalid’s 
face with curious intentness, as though they sav 


something written there which people might 


fail'to-discern who are not)experts in the dread 
caligraphy which is like the “ Mene—mene— 
tekel—upharsin,” of the Chaldean feast. 

**I should not have come here,”’ he continues, 
‘to discuss the subject. to which you allude. 
My visit is connected. with Mr. Colin Cathcart’s 
accident .in exploring the abandoned mine.” 

««I--I—trust the lad has got the better of 
his unlucky fall,” says the baronet, with a slight 
tremor of anxiety in his tones. 

“Yes, he is quite well, thanks. You may 
not be aware, Sir Marmaduke, that when ! 
went down the mine and found him lying at the 
bottom insensible I found also, within a fer 
feet. of him, ‘a ‘human’ skeleton, bleached 
and——” 

The doctor pauses, and looks earnestly at his 
companion. The bloodshot eyes have a look of 
terror in them, the puffy, purple features are 
paling visibly. 

«“T—I~had heard so,” stammers the baro- 
net. 

“ When I took the skeleton homeand examined 
it carefully I came to the conclusion it was that 
of a woman,” says the doctor, solemnly. 

“I suppose—medical science—would hardly 
establish the—the sex—beyond dispute ?”’ gasps 
Sir Marmaduke. 

“Beyond dispute. “It was the skeleton of # 
woman, although it bore upon its bony finger 4 
man’s signet ring. Do you recognise the "D3 
Sir Marmaduke? Is the motto a familiar on¢ 
—‘Cor unum, via una?’ Can you tell me the 
name of this poor woman who had ‘one heart, 
and whose awful leap down the shaft of the 
mine was her ‘ one way’ into eternity ?” 


(To be Continued.) 
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CHAPTER I. 
LORD. EVONSDALE’S, WIFE, 


Tae oldest inhabitant of Evondale had to tax 
his memory to go.back to the time when’ such 
excitement reigned among the hum-drum folk 
of the quiet village, quaint with its homesteads 
peeping wistfully from the wooded valley, and 
creeping up the hillside as if'for rest nearer to 
the setting sun. 

For many years the great house’ of Evondale 
had been dark‘and gloomy. ‘Its many windows 
had stared blindly down upon as fair a scene as 
England can boast of, and those who-had known 
it full of life and brightness shook their heads 
and thought dismally of the good old times. . 

One genial dayin spring-time found a house 
agent wending his way through the rank, over- 
grown gardens and along the. moss-covered 
terraces. The agént was a quick-sighted man, 
and after a»short survey he left, thé premises 
and Evondale without:saying a word concerning 
the object of his visit. 

This naturally became a topic of conversation, 
and the village oracles -resented it'as an insult. 
Stephen Barton, sexton, bell-ringer to the 
church, and goodness only knows what to the 
smail community living around him, resented it 
as an insult, and declared , that: if .a. “ whipper- 
Snapper of a fellow came.prying about without 
siving any reason” he would know the reason 
bi or go to his grave without touching another 

rope. 





‘walls of the neglected mansion, the agent em- 





However, the smart little agent did come 


[PLEADING IN VAIN.] 


again, and before many hours had passed away. | 
He brought with him quitean army of business- 
looking men, whose very appearance proclaimed 
that’ they were from London or some large town, 
and having-seen:them busy at work within the 


ployed all the idle hands of Eyondale to clear 
the grounds of rank weeds and coarse grass. 
/The agent’s mame was Henry, Wenning, and 
his.sprightly footsteps took him tothe Evondale 
Arms, where he thought’ he might find a few 
more hands. .»-;; 

‘Henry Wenning was a man of the world, and 
knew that when they had nothing else to do but 
talk they invariably resorted to the nearest 
public-house to ventilate their. grievances, to 
mingle with their friends, and plot the downfall 
of their enemies. 

It so happened that Stephen Barton was there 
arguing out, the sudden invasion in no measured 
terms, andas he caught sight of Henry Wenning 
he fairly boiled over with wrath. ~ 

«A man as lays wiolent hands—wiolent hands, 
I say,” he cried, bringing one of his own down 
heavily upon the table, ‘on Evondale Grange 
without giving the reason why or wherefore 
ought to be locked up on suspicion !’” 

« Indeed !”” said Mr. Wenning, calmly, as he 
took.a.seatin a shady corner; ‘‘ but what will 
you have tosay if that same person has authority 
for what he is doing ?”” 

Stephen Barton quailed before the quiet, 
satirical look directed at him, and felt that he 
had lost a point. 

“Why, of cotirse, that would be another 
matter,” he murmured. 

« Justso,” Henry Wenning returned. “ Land- 
lord, a bottle of lemonade with just dash of 
bitter, if you please. Now,” he added, turning 
on Barton so suddenly that the séxton started, 
“TI advise you, my friend, to: mind your own 
business. Let me see—I believe you are the 
village shoemaker among other things? Well, 
I met a lad dangling a pair of boots that looked 
as if they wanted mending, -so probably your 
services are required elsewhere.” 





Stephen Barton was so taken aback that he 
could make no reply. The labourers lolling about. 
the benches were grinning and nodding to each 
other, and he, the village oracle and politician, 
felt that he was losing ground. 

" “ Who—who are you?” he gasped out, at 


st. 
«‘Lord Evondale’s agent,” Henry Wenning 
replied. 

There was.a silence after this. Stephen 
Barton drank up his beer and got out of the 
public-house as quickly as possible, and the 
other men would have followed suit had not 
Wenning stopped them and desired to know if 
they were free and willing to work. 

Some were and some were not, and Henry 
Wenning, with as little parley as possible, 
selected three of the most able-bodied and sent 
them at once to the grounds of Evondale 
Grange. 

Yes, Lord Marcus Evondale, after an absence 
of twenty-one years, was coming back to his 
native place, and John Standish, a tenant 
farmer, was one of the most filled with thought 
at the coming change. 

The sun went down behind the hills, leaving 
the valley plunged in solemn darkness, the stars 
came out and twinkled brightly, and silence 
and solitude reigned; but still honest John 
Standish sat at the door of his homestead, 
dwelling on the past and pondering on the 
future. 

Henry Wenning had called during the earlier 
part of the evening and told him that Lord 
Evondale and his son would take possession of 
the Grange in a few days, and the old farmer’s 
mind was in a whirl of conflicting emotions. 

He started as his pipe fell from his hand and 
broke into a score pieces. 

«* Rose,” he cried, “ come here, lass. 
to have a few words with you.” 

The last lingering ray of the departing sun 
shone upon Rose Standish, the pride of Evon- 
dale, beautiful of form, lovely of feature, pure 
as the breeze at dawn, fresh as the sunrise she 
appeared, and stooping down over her father’s 
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shoulder pressed her velvet lips against his ruddy 
brow. 

“You are silent, and do not seem very happy 
to-night, father,” she said. *‘I have called you 
three times to supper, but you made no reply.’” 

**T am very well, lass,” John Standish replied, 
as he returned his daughter’s caress, “‘ but the 
news received to-day has set me thinking.” 

“ Will you not %e glad to see Lord Evondale 
back again ?” Rose asked. 

“As glad—well, I was going to say as glad 

s lam tosee you,” thefarmer said. “ Sitdown 
at my side, Rose. Youare twenty years old to- 
day, and one thing and another has set me 
thinking about your fature.” 

“ My ‘future ?” 

She looked at Hitt inquiringly, and a soft 
rose-like blush mantled on her cheeks. 

“ Why, yes,’ Rose,” John Standish replied. 


“You see I can’t expect you to live here all |. 
your life. , Your-mother was only a fear Sider }sm@ 
than you When I led het my bridé: fom the, oe ews “ae 

ef hip, 


altar of yonder church, and I ‘have 
dered why ic u havé not fixed :apon one of 
admirers. 

a good andihonest young) felléw .whb loves! oq 
very dearly. Pt 





“Yes,” Rose said, half laughing. ou 
told me so often enough, bat I canhot love | 
him.” ty) hu 

« Well, then there is Hatry ion——"" 

Rose checked her tation’ ty ig het dainty | i 


hand over his lips; 


here aloné; you who hay, 
and gentle ® etme stity witit jou... ham vei 


happy. 


to nag the al “aera ; 


neck. 

« Heaven forbid that I should ever dream of 
wishing you away from me, Rose,” hesaid. “I 
should miss your merry laugo and the light 
you shed upon this old house. But it is well to 
think of the future, for great changes may come 
about with Lord Evondale’s return.” 

“ Oh, father,” Rose cried, “ you dod not’ think 
he will give you’ notice tb leave'the farm ?” 

“He would not,” John Standish’ returted’; 
“*but Lord Evondale is old, and’ T hear that the 
management of the estate is to be ‘given up to 
his son Cyril, He-was a baby in atms whéh he 
was taken away from Evondale, and he has lived 
all his life im a strange country amd amon 
strange people. I feel a little fidgety, for f 
am an old man with old notions, and this youngster, 
with his foreign ideas of modern improvements, 
may desire to make radical changes: TI could! 
not stand it, Rose. I was’ born in this house; I 
commenced farming this land when I was but a 
mere lad, and there would be’ nothing left for 
me but retirement in some village hard by.” 

“But you may be misjudging Lord Evon- 
dale’s son,” Rose said. “I haveheard many 
strange stories about -his lordship and his lhte 
wife. Why has the Grange been closed’ so 
long ?” 

“T will tell you,” John Standish said, placing 
his hands on his knees and peering into the 
fast-thickening gloom. “ For many years Lord 
Evondale lived at the Grange a bachelor. » His 
friends often advised him to marry, and many a 
noble lady might he have married, but he weit 
his own way, and it began to be rumoured about 
that no heir’ would ever be born to the estate, 
Lord Evondale went abroad, and'returned some 
months after with. 4 wife. I see her now. A 
graceful, dark-eyed lady, whose fawn-like eyes 
shrank from the glances of the people 4s‘ they 
pressed forward to welcome her. She*spoke 
with a foreign accent, and by sone nteans it 
leaked’ out that she was of gipsy blood. Then 
some of the most ignorant declared that she was 
a witch, and had used her evil arts to eiitice 
Lord Evondale. Perhaps this was because she 


seldom spoke evento her own attendants, but. in 
truth sne was filled with a nameless déspair. 
Married far above her station, she could not 
understand’ the ways of the great people who 
flocked to see her, and often, so ‘the talt goes, 
she would hide herself away for days and weep 
silently 

tently 





for the days when she was free.” 


John Standish pas his atm round his daughter's buf 


“Poor lady!” Rose sighed. ‘“ Was Lord 
Evondale cruel_to her ?” 

“Not what the world calls cruel,” Johy 
Standish said, ‘No, Rose, he did not ill-treat 
her, She\had every luxury the world can afford, 
but she wanted more—she e love of 
her husband. He did *P ry eglect her, 
but she felt that she about his 
neck, and before she had ‘ton earn a 
Grange many da¥w she began to , 








“ Cyril was born,” Johm S 
aftera pause, “ Bonfired werd 


who appeared, ‘and tell her to take this child, 
Where is Lady Evondale ?” 
“Gone out, my lord,’ was the reply. 
her the lawn as I came\upstairs.’ 
Lord Rvdbxalyi. said no more, and did not 
aig hase: stood until little Cyril had 


‘I saw 





taken a ‘then as he moved hurriedly 
towards. the his feet tottered dnd he 
breathed vely. 
“<Has she ep hee word he murmured. 
Gre she left be. “stock -and 


, Mt dare 


25 abe 
cr tae that raving 





fancies ‘rejoiced with the 
joiced did I say ?—well, yes 
Nea was’ born to soem bht lit 


hills, and the people’ mee h 
“ae i 


here’s Tom Maxwé6rth/for instance} |. 


obild Sere elf. One vii 
in his study his wifé estore, bearing” itt! 
Cyril. : 

Mee My child has spoken,’ she said. ‘ His lisp- ¢- 
ing tongue bas called me mother. I am con- 
tent.’ 

“ Her appearance was so strange, her voice so 
unlike her own, that Lord: Evondale looked at] p 
her aghast, bit recovering wis self-control! 
qaickly’ hé said; calwily: 

«<Tois well, Lallak. 1% you. Your 
motherly love and patient tuitiondo you credit, 

“The hot gipsy blood flowed imtother fabesand 
her eyes flashed with a‘ light he had never seen 
before. 

** My‘ taition ! my motlerly love! she oriéd. { 
«If you only knew how I regret’ the day I: gave 
birth to him you would not sit there’ so vaimiy: 
jand with a forced smile on your lips.’ 

wey a aré not well; Lord Evomidale 
_ and Beg that you will retire ves your), 


ord ee, Tam ‘not well. The disease is avis : 
she replied,’ placing her hand on’ hef ‘heart. 
‘When you persuaded me to turn my back’ on’ 
my own people you swore to love and“cherish 
me. Haye you done’ so? Can 160 the-in 
the face and sdy in the sight of Heaven that-you 
have done otherwise than slighted me, and listened 
to the sneering remarks of those who cringeand 
ene om you for the sake of your wealth and’ the 

n houseyou keep? Lord Evondale, yéu will 
fi ink of my word’ im yearsto come. Here’ig | 
your boy. Take him, and see ‘well that my blood’ 
running in his veins'does not turn against you 
and add ‘more grey hairs in a single’@ay’toan 
old ave could gather in’ twenty years?” 

«« This is really distressing,’ Lord Evondale 
said, leaning back in his chair and surveying his 
wife pityingly. ‘I think it is my duty to order 
a servant to ride over to Bowton and fetch a 
physician.’ 

««« No mortal physician can,cure my. ailment,’ 
Lady Evondale cried. ‘ My death-blow.has been: |' 
already struck. My. hours,are few om earth, 
but I go.to my people and. die among them.’ 

« Leaving the child laughing:and crowing om 
a chairshe swept out of the room. For. some 
minutes: Lord Evondale sat staring. at the-wall, | 
and tlien rising he crossed the room and rang 
the bell: violently. 

























and] said ‘I want, you.to do me a service. 


ae 


dark and blustering. It 
-@ snowstorm had whitened 
todred amid the trees, and 
wee the sky 
ng for merc 
élock on the mantelpiée 
that the ho fi ine 
crept slowly, roun 

to toad fro, He od 

that Lady aur TH bad a Rot 


¥-he said, contre g Voice 
my hat and cloak.’ 
tomt for the cartiage” 


4 Spe hen Bethdale said ‘Doss’ Gbid you 
ta ios had leftthe house the 


and: 4) 9 ghee 
as oe 


words withimny lady,’ 
yone said. ‘She went 
id my lord is gone to bring 


Leecioret speaking’as he felt his 
t tighten on his arm. 
lass?” he said. ‘“ Have I tired 
you ? Have you heard enough ?” 

“I am almost afraid to hear any more,” 
— D sagmag 


P ct don’t think bd,*” her father said. Patience, 
and you ‘will hear the end in a véry few minutes. 
I was sitting at the fire talking to-your mother 
when Lord Evondale called i ksaadish. Se 

y 
Evondale has taken @ sudden craze into her 
head and left the e. Ineed not ask you to 
be silent, forI should not come here ii I could 
not trust you. I want-you-to Jend me @ horse 
and trap, and to come with me.’ 

« Troseat once and harnessed Magic to the dog- 
lcart, and we started. Lord Evondale motioned 
\with his hand that he wished to take the Bowton 
‘road. Thenight wasterribly dark, and the whirling 
snow which seemed to ad us made matters 
bya: Magic knew the road. well, or I pat 

at have been upset 1 re nes of once, Nota 
id Lord Evondale a: ge for tae 
beg two miles, but an tdehtp laid 
we. — on my arm. ‘ 
See! there,’ he Ted, oarsely, as 
t Magic - to ea * Merciful 
Heaven! cam that be my-wife??: 

« He pointed to a ‘poor creature prostrate on 
‘the gtontd,and already half covered with snow. 
Yes, -it was Lady Eyondale, and we lifted her 
| gently into the dog-eart and brought her to this 
house.  Ishall never forget that beautiful face, 
‘uptarned, calm and placid, wearing a haif- 
triumphant euile. I set off-vo Bowton and 
fetehed's doctor, and as he: bentiover the beauti- 
ful ‘fori of Lady: Evondaie' I sdw his face 


| change. 


“‘Ican almost guess what hap- 


| ce'« Peete telb me. that: she lis nes: dying, 


Lord’ Evondale eried, in a strange, moaning 
Wite. 

“Tie Sbetci nade’ ‘ho reply; but: poimted up- 
wards, ind then thé berrérstricken master of 
thé Grarive sank down on His knees beside his dead 
wife: Well, Rose, E mtistiiakean endof this pain- 
fil ‘story. My lady’ was buried witli all the 
hénours due to her'stition’; but waving plames, 
and solemn music could not bring back the 





«** Send for a. nurse,’ he said to the servant 


voice which Lord Bvotidale would lave sacrificed 
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rank and title to hear again. Two days"after- | 
wards the Grange was shut up, the servants’ 


dispersed in all directions, and Lord Evondale 


and his sén°on their way to a strange land.'|' 


And now the lord of Evondale is coming 
pack again. I wonder if he will-sée the same 
changes in me‘that I expect to: see ‘fm him, and 
I wonder, Rose—I half fear it—whether I shall 
have to close the door of this house and call’ it 
no more my own.” 


—_—_—_—— 
CHAPTER IL 
THE MEETING IN-EVONDALE PABK.. 


Rosz SvandisH sat at the window of the 
farm-house. The odour of roses ahd lemon- 
scented Verbenas floated on the wings of the 
fresh, sweet air. Thé bélls of the bas church 
were, ringing merrily, for that morhing’s sun 
shedding a golden glory on the beautiful, peace- 
ful landscape would shine.upon Lord Evoridale 
as he brought his sof home to his birth-place. 

Rose’s soft, lustrous “eyes wandered over 
woods and meadow lands, and beyond to where 
the dim hills seemed to meet and melt into the 
sky. 
it was early ‘as yet, but the people wéeté on 


the alert and dressed in’ théir’ holiday’ Attire. | 


Rose saw them and heard their voices as they 
passed through tite lanes to the main foad, 
but she saw and heard in a dreamy Kind of 


way. 

Her mind was full*of what her father had told 
her of the late Lady Evondale, and the fair girl 
went over the incidents agnin as if they formed 
a part of her own history. 

And so it seemed.to her. A vague, nameless 
fear filled her heart and refased to be banished 


—a something she strove in vain to find a defi- 
nition or Feason for kept .her sorrowful, ahd the 
very bélls ringitig 80,therrily st¥uck upon her 
éarslikea knell. ~ ; 

She started violently as John Standish entered 


the room hed her gently on the 
shoulder. 

“Come, lass,” said the farmer, “it is time 
that we joined the rest of the good people to 
welcome Lord Evondale and his son. His lord- 
ship will think it strangé indeed if his oldest 
tenant were riot present to welcome him.” 

Rose put on a neat straw hat, and had im- 
prisoned her dimpled chin in fetters of primrose 
ribbons and followed her father. 

They soon reached the park gates, where an 
arca of foliage, flowers and banners had been 
raised by the villagers, and grouped about were 
the men, women 4nd children of Evondale, 
literally standing on the tiptoe of expectation. 

The good people were not kept long in sus- 
pense. A murmur of “Here they come” ran 
round as an unassuming open carriage drawn 
by two horses turned the corner of the road, 
and then heads were bared and a mighty shout 
arose fromthe thtoats of the yeomen and their 
labourers. 

The catriage stopped, and a grey-haired old 
gentleman, slightly bowed down, was seen sit- 
ting beside a handsome young fellow, whose dark 
eyes danced with unfeigned pleasure as the cheer 
Was repeated, and as he lifted his hat in response 
to the greeting some truant ringlets of raven 
hair fell over his brow. 

He is she pictnce of his mother,” John Stan- 
dish whispered to Rose, who seeing that Cyril 
Evondale’s eyes were fixed on her shrank timidly 
behind ner father. 

“Thank you, my friends,” Lord Evondale 
said, ina rather trembling voice. “This greet- 
ie 18 as welcome to me as unsought for. Hab! 

See John Standish. Age has not tampered 
pic By memory. I am heartily glad to see 


é He put out nis hand, and John Standish took 


and touc 


jE “We are all pleased toseée you back again,” 

heed farmer said. “ Evondale will be all the 
citer for your presence, my lord, and,” he 

Sdded, after a moment's panse, “for the 
onourable Mr. Cyril’s.” 





“We will try and ‘verify your words,” Lord 


Evondale replied: “Is that your daughter at’ 


your side, Standish ?” 

“ Yes, my lord.” . 

"If years’ had not told on wus both,” Lord 
Evondale said, “‘and if I were not aware of your 
loss, I shotild say that her mother stoot before 
meas I-often saw her yéars ago. Well, well, 
you are a lucky man to have such a dauvhter, 
Standish !” 

“T hope the young lady is not afraid of me?” 
said Cyril Evondale, in a rich, musical voice. 
‘The suns of twenty Italian summers hive 


‘| browned me, but I trust. that Iam not very 


ferocious of aspect.” 

_ Rosemade no reply, but the colour deepened 
or “her ‘cheeks, and she felt relieved when the 
carriage rolled away towards the Grange, and 


more at’ ease still when she and her father, 


lea¥ing the bustling’ crowd, retraced theit foot- 
isteps hontewards. - 
* Well; Rose, what'dd’you think of the heir of 
|Evondale ?” John Standish asked. 
‘"T'think he is very handsome and noble-look- 
ing” Rose replied. ~ ; 
“* Handsome is'that Handséme doés,’” the 
farmer quoted. : 
I. “Tam sure he has a good-nathred face,” Rose 
egan. 
| “*A sntiling face often hides a bad heart,’” 
John- Standish interrupted ; “but there, I do not 
wish ‘to say a word against him behind his back. 
He may be all that can be wished, and’T expect 
that half the girls are in love with him already.” 
Rosé laughed merrily. Her father had such 


odd notions, and the idea that a girl born in 


humble’ circumstances would ever aspire to 
marry the heir to fifty thousand: pounds a year 
was'to her a novel one. 

After the unusual excitement at Evonsdale @ 
week of quiet set it. Lord Evondale and his'son 


‘called on the tenants in turn, and it was soon 


diséovered that the old nébleman had intieed 
made up his mind to leave’ the affairs of the 
estate to his’ son Cyril, and‘he rather astonished 
Mr. Wenning by taking the most important 
business on his hands at once and drove Roger 
Willoughby, the steward, fo the borders of in- 
sanity by holding a kind of ‘court of equity at 
the Grange to listen to all complaints and ad- 
judicated upon them with the gravity of a 
judge. 

Cyril Evondale could be pleasing or stern, as 
circumstances needed, but he was justin all his 
sentiments and dealings, and the people soon 
leartieéd to love him, and Rose, who often saw 
and heard of the heir of Evondale, began to 
think that after all it would not be so great a 
wonder if some village maiden fell in love with 
him after all. 

One lovely morning found Rose Standish on 
her way to Bowton. She was desirous of having 
a day’s shopping with a few old school-fellows, 
and héd brought a curiows- mixture of affection 
and rascality-on four legs im thé’ form of a dog, 
named Scramble, for company’s sake‘and pro- 
tection. 

Scramble was not a handsome dog. He came 
astray one cold, bitter wintry day, and Rose took 
pity on him, and now Scramble endeavoured to 
deserve the name given him performing a 
series of extraordinary antics. He was never still 
save when asleep; his tail whirled rather than 
wagged; his ears and eyes vied. with each other 
in working. But Scramble could be serious at 
times, and now, suddenly stopping in his joyful 
career round and round Rose, he looked wistfully 
up into her face. 

Rose knew what all this meant perfectly well. 
Somebody was coming, and before Scramble 
could mae up his mind whether'to bark or not 
Cyril Evondale appeared, clad in a dark, easy- 
fitting costume, and bearing a double-barrei gun 
over his shoulder. 

Rose looked rather abashed. She was taking 
@ nearcut through the park, as she had done 
many times when the Grange was shut up, but 
now she did not know whether she was doing 
tight. 

“Good morning, Miss Standish,” Cyril Evon- 
dale said, lifting his hat. ‘‘I am sure there 


must be something about me that makes you 





timid. Don’t be afraid of me, though I am 
equipped as a veritable Nimrod. I atha poor 
shot at present, and the slowest bird on the 
wing may get in my way. with impunity. In- 


‘deed,” he added, with a laugh, “I don’t mind 


confessing that even my gun kicks against such 
poor treatment as it receives at my hands.” 

“Tam not afraid of you,” Rose replied, smil- 

ing. | “TIT am only mindful that Iam trespass- 
ing. 
* Then I forgive you the trespass with all my 
heart, and, moreover, I'am wicked enough to 
hope that you will sin again,” Cyril Evondale 
said, looking thoughtfully into Rose’s blue eyes. 
“Miss Standish, may I walk with you as far as 
ithe limits of the park P This is a beautiful 
place; but at'the best a dall one for me, and I 
,often long for a pleasant conversation with 
somebody.” 

Ross ‘Standish glanced back at the noble 
Grange bathed in the light of the glowing sun, 
and as her thoughts went back to the lady of 
Evoudale a stadow seemed ‘to fall upon the 
building. 

“TI know what yon are thinking of,” Cyril 
said. “Youare wondering why I cannot con- 
tent myself here. Well, Miss Standish, I will 
tell you.. When in Italy I was allowed to roam 
about as'I pleased. I climbed the hills, and 
learned to love’even the storm as it came rush- 
ing down in mighty but awful grandeur on the 
valley, Isang and danced with the peasuhts, 
I loved the mellow sunshine and soft shadows 
of the vineyards, and was never so happy as 
when free and untrammelled. There is dark blood 
in my veins, and that may account for it, also 
for the secret dislike I entertain for many who 
have rolled hither in the carriages to gaze upon 


/me’as if I were'an object of curiosity. You sée, 


Miss Standish, I am confiding in you. I am 
sufitiently a wizard to know whom I may trust 
at a glance.” 

‘Prren,” said Rose, “if you confide in me I 
may speak plainly. What doyou lack? You 
have wealth, horses, dogs, servants, and all the 
Inxtries that the world can offer. What more 
can you desire P” 

** What I have never known.” 

“Surely, sir, that must be a novelty.” 

*Don’t call me sir,” A bie Evondale said. 
* T dislike the term, especially when it falls from 
a lady’s lips. Would you feel very much offended 
if I called you Rose ?” 

«TT have another, and that.is Standish,” Rose 
replied. 

* Weil, we will not argue that point,” Cyril 
Evonidale said, asa pleasant smile played about 
his daintily-moustached lips. ‘Miss Standish, 
thousands of men have lived and died, and thou- 
sands more will go to their graves without feel- 
ing the influence of a sympathising heart.” 

Rose looked askance at nim, for this style of 
conversation perplexed and pained her. 

“J must walk a little quicker,” Rose stam- 
mered. “I promised to meet some friends by 
noon.” 

“ Pardon me,” Cyril Evondale said. ‘I have 
no wish to detain you, and yet I have often de- 
sired to speak to you. I wish to blot out the 
stain on the history of my family. My mother 
died when i was very young, and I have been 
taken to see her resting in the family vault, but 
I am forbidden to mention her name at the 
Grange, and the dim old house seems to be full 
of whispers andomens. The place is unbearable 
to me.”’. 

«“ Then,” Rose rejoined, hardly knowing what 
to say, “I suppose you will not stay here 
long ?” 

«Not unless you will bid me stay,” Cyril 
Evondale said, softly. 

“Bid you-stay?” Rose Standish repeated, 
colouring and starting. 

*« May I alter my mind?” Cyrilasked. “The 
words that fellfrom my lips were not uttered 
in a thoughtless moment. I hope TI am too 
much of a gentleman to hurt the feelings of 
anybody.” 

He paused, still looking into the beautiful 
face under his, and Rose stooped and patted 
Scramble’s shaggy head. 

“I am a plain-speaking man,” Cyril Evon- 
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dale continued, “and I want you tolisten to me. 
I want you to meet me again, Rose—Miss Stand- 
ish.” 

‘Meet you again ?” Rose murmured. ‘Ido 
not exactly understand you.” 

“When I saw you at home,” said Cyril, 
speaking in a low, earnest tone of voice, “ my 
heart went out to you. I loved you then, and I 
love you now.” 

“I beg that you will cease this conversation,” 
Rose Standish said, hurriedly. “Indeed, we 
had better part at once, and never speak again. 
This meeting was none of my seeking, and must 
be the last. In jest or earnest I cannot listen to 
you. ‘The barriers of wealth and station are 
against us, and nothing can remove them. 
Think of what you know, and what I know, and 
tell me if I do not speak truthfully.” 

* But what ifI were a poor but worthy young 
man, would you try to love me?” Cyril Evondale 
asked. 

“Do not ask me,” Rose replied. “Such a 
question is useless, as I can never be put to the 
test. I must decline to hearyou. I will refuse 
to listen to the addresses of any man to whom I 
might become a burden in after years. Mr. 
Evondale, I wish you good morning and good 
bye.” 

Me Do not leave me like this,” Cyril Evondale 
pleaded. “I have yearned to declare my love. I 
have desired to tell you with my own lips that 
I will break down the barriers which prevent me 
marrying the woman who will love me with her 
whole heart. Rose—yes, I will call you Rose— 
I am alone, lonely, amid crowds of the people 
who sent my mother to an early grave. Her 
spirit would not rest to see her son unhappily 
married. Have some pity on me, Rose.” 

He had taken her hand, but she gently and 
firmly removed it. 

«No, no,” she said, in a voice scarcely audible, 
and the words trembled on her lips. “ Let us 
part. If you have ever thought of me seriously 
you will soon forget me.” 

** Forget you,” Cyril Evondale cried, ‘‘ Inever 
will. I swear it by the blue dome of Heaven 
above us. Once more I ask you to give me some 
hope.” 

Rose Standish buried her face in her hands. 

“‘T cannot—I cannot,” she almost sobbed. 
“Would your father give his consent to such a 
union? No! he is too haughty, and my father 
is proud too inhis way. Neither would listen to 
such a proposal.” 

«Hear me,” Cyril Evondale urged. “ If you 
cast my love aside you will wreck my heart and 
life. Are there no conditions under which I 
could prevail on you toalter your mind ?” 

**None,” Rose replied. “Little as you may 
dream of it now the day will come when you'll 
think of this meeting lightly and—excuse me— 
wonder how you could be so foolish.” 

By this time they reached the limits of the 
park, and Rose turned and put out her dainty 
nand, Cyril Evondale took it and pressed his 
lips to the white, tapering fingers. 

** Good bye,” he said. ‘No, the words are 
too harsh. Au revoir, for something tells me we 
shall meet again.” 


CHAPTER III. 
AN OFFER FROM THE GOOD AND WORTHY MAN. 


Rose STANDISH, as may be imagined, was 
little inclined for a day’s shopping, but she had 
to go through the farce for the sake of appear- 
ances. But Cyril Evondale’s manly form and 
rich voice were ever near her. 

Struggle against the conviction as she did 
her heart was her confessor and’ told her that 
she loved him—loved him against her will, but 
aot blindly. 

Rose foresaw misery for him and herself if 
she yielded and consent were gained, and like a 
noble girl she turned her thoughts to the old 
farm-house and her widowed father. 

“Poor father, he would be very angry if he 
knew what has happened,” she thought, as she 
shook hands with the last of her companions 





and turned her face homewards. ‘“ He would 
callon Mr. Evondale and lecture him soundly 
if it cost him his farm. Now I must forget all 
about it, and think of my duty at home.” 

Forget all-about it! That was a resolution 
more easily made than carried out, and Rose, 
finding it to be the case, lapsed into thought, 
and in her mind went all through her interview 
with Cyril Evondale again. 

“ Perhaps I was cruel to him,” she murmured, 
“but I cannot choose and pick my words like a 
high-born lady, and yet such an offer is an 
honour, and I might have shown my gratitude; 
but then Iam only a poor, simple country girl, 
and Cyril——” 

Rose’s soliloquy was brought to an abrupt 
termination by the sight of a broad-shouldered 
young man, who was leaning with his arms 
folded on a gate and gazing on her intently. 

“Good evening, Mr. Maxworth,” Rose said. 
« Excuse me fornot stopping. The sunis going 
down, and I want to reach home before 
twilight.” 

“No excuse is necessary, Rose,” Maxworth 
replied. “I have an appointment with your 
father, so I can walk with you.” 

“« As you please, Mr. Maxworth.” 

“You used to call me Tom once upon a 
time.” 

“We were children then,” Rose said, and 
abruptly changed the topic of conversation. 

Tom Maxworth was tall, and what some 
people would call good-looking. His hair was 
dark and crisp, his eyebrows heavy, and as: he 
walked at Rose’s side he glanced at her furtively 
out of the corner of his eyes. : 

‘The rest of the journey to Evondale was com- 
pleted almost in silence. 

John Standish was at the farm-house door 
when his daughter and Tom Maxworth came in 
sight, and the old man smiled and rubbed his 
hands with satisfaction. 

“They will make a splendid pair,” he said to 
himself. “They were made for each other, 
and I won’t stand in the way of their happi- 
ness.” 

As he shook hands with Tom Maxworth and 
bade him welcome he noticed. that. his 
daughter’s face was very grave and that she 
was quieter than usual. 

“The long walk has tired you, lass,” he said, 
kindly. “A cup of tea and a rest will put you 
right. Now don’t trouble about anything. You 
see Jane has got the tea ready, so we can sit 
down at once.” 

The evening meal was not so cheerful as usual. 
Rose was reserved, Tom. Maxworth forcing a 
conversation which fell flat, and Jonn Standish 
feeling very uneasy in his mind without hardly 
knowing the reason why. 

Rose left the room soon after tea, and the 
farmer and Tom Maxworth were left facing 
each other. 

«“ Mr. Standish,” Maxworth said, “ I am glad 
you invited me here to night. I have often 
wished to. speak to you about Rose. We have 
known each other from childhood, and you can- 
not be ignorant of the fact that I love her 
dearly.” 

John Standish took a pipe from the mantel- 
shelf, filled it, and lit it carefully. 

«Well, lad,” he said, ‘‘you are hard-working 
and well-to-do, but have you ever spoken to 
Rose on, the subject?” 

« [have never asked her to be my wife,” Tom 
Maxworth replied, contracting his beetle brows, 
“but she knows that I would lay down my 
life for her sake. Yes, she knows that, and yet 
of late Ihave noticedagrowing coldness towards 
me.” 

Puff, puff went the pipe until the farmer 
looked misty from behind the cloud of smoke. 

«‘ All. women are mysteries,” John Standish 
said, “and Rose is no exception. She has her 
faults.and funny ways, but though I am her 
father and ought not to speak too highly of her 
there is not a better girl on the face of the earth. 
Look here, Maxworth, I am growing old,and I 
should like to see Rose in a fair way of being 
settled comfortably for life. If you really love 
her why don’t you ask her to be your wife? If 
sheis willing there is an end of the matter, but 





I 7 not ask her to doanything against her 
w or 

Tom Maxworth remained silent for nearly a 
minute, and employed the time in biting his 


«I will ask her to-night,” he said. “I cannot. 
bear the suspense any longer. I must know my 
fate.” 

** And if you are refused you must bear it like 
aman,” John Standish said. ‘“ Rose’s heart is 
her own, and I will not dictate to it.” 

The rustling of a dress caused Tom Maxworth 
to turn his head. Rose was walking in the 
garden, and the soft light of the evening made 
her look more beautiful than ever in his eyes. 

“May ‘I go to her?” he asked of John 
Standish, who nodded and refilled his pipe. 

When Tom Maxworth entered the garden 
Rose’s back was turned towards him, and as he 
advanced and stood beside her she shrank back 
go mag 

“ Have disturbed your thoughts?” he 
asked. 

“T certainly was thinking, and you startled 
me,” Rose said. ‘Is fatherasleep ?” 

“No; I have been talking to him, and I left 
him to speak to you.” 

And I left you so that you might speak to 
my father undisturbed,” Rose said. 

“Tam glad to hear you say that. Youare 
very kind.” 

“A woman is always in the way when men 
wish to discuss business,” Rose said, removing 
some dead leaves from the honeysuckle. “I sup- 
pose you have been discussing your crops and 
stock.” 

*‘ Nothing of the kind. We have been talking 
about you,” Tom Maxworth replied. “Rose, 
don’t shrink from me,I want you to have my 
heart, my life and fortune. I want you to make 
me proud and happy in being your husband.” 

«Tam teful for the offer,’ Rose replied, 
after a slight pause, “ but my mind is @ up. 
I shall respect you, Mr. Maxworth, but I can 
never be your wife.” 

** Your heart has been already given away?” 

“That is a question I decline to answer,” 
Rose said, a little haughtily. ‘‘ Pray do not pain 
yourself and me by continuing to speak of this 
subject. Whether my heart is free or captive 
is no matter of moment just now. I may never 
marry. Indeed, if the aspect of the future is 
like the present I never shall.” 

« Promise me that you will never become any 
man’s wife but mine,” Tom Maxworth said, 
hoarsely. 

**T will promise you nothing.” 

“Tf you knew my nature you would not treat 
me in this way,” Tom Maxworth said. “I love 
you with the love of a desperate man. I throw 
myself and all I possess in the world at your 
feet. Rose, Rose, do not look at me as if you 
loathed my very presence.” 

He held out his hands imploringly, and he 
seemed to breathe with difficulty. : 

“You have had my, answer,” Rose said, 
quietly. ‘Let us remain as we have always 
been—friends. A woman cannot love where her 
heart is not, and I cannot give youmine. Here 
is my hand. We will forma compact of sincere 
friendship, and let it be understood that this 
subject is never to be mentioned again.” 

Of what use would such a friendship be to 
me?” said Tom Maxworth. “When 1 know 
that Cyril Evondale——’’ ‘ 

“How dare you mention that gentlemans 
name to me?” Rose Standish interrupted, 
hotly. : ; 

«* Because I saw him with you this morning 
and heard what he said.” 

So you played the part of eavesdropper, Mr. 
Maxworth. That is an act unworthy of 4 
man.” 

Rose spoke with biting sarcasm, and Tom 
Maxworth set his teeth and clenched his aands 
to keep down the fury the words inspired hiv 
with. 

“Iam no eavesdropper, Miss Standish,” be 
said. ‘I happened to bein the park waiting for 
the steward. I was reclining undera tree when 
you passed, and I could not help seeing and 
hearing.” 
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Rose was turning red and pale by turns. 

“Ag you lingered near me and uttered the 
words of refusal,” Tom Maxworth continued, “I 
read in your face that you loved him. I saw 


your lips tremble and your eyes grow dim. You |* 


love him now. You dare not look me in the face 
and deny it, but, by Heaven, if Cyril Evondale 
and I were the only two men in the world you 
should not marry him, though it cost my 

“Mr. Evondale is a gentleman and would 
think it beneath him to utter such words to a 
lady,” Rose Standish said, with a glance of 
withering scorn. ‘The cloven hoof has peeped 
out at last, Mr. Maxworth. I withdraw my 
friendship. From this moment we are 
sirangers.” 

She swept haughtily away and left him stand- 
ing in the thickening gloom. His brain was in 
a whirl, his blood rushed like a torrent through 
his veins, and his heart beat almost audibly. 

“What a fool I have made of myself,” he 
hissed. ‘But hope shall lead me on. This 
quarrel will blow over in time, and Rose, my 
darling, my life, shall be mine yet.” 

“ Rose bas gone to her room,” John Standish 
said, as Tom Maxworth re-entered the room. 
“Well, lad? ‘You are pale and trembling. Sit 
down.” 

“She has refused me,” Maxworth said, 
hoarsely. 

“Then bear it like a man,” John Standish re- 
plied. “Iam sorry for you, Tom, but Rose is 
an honest girl. She knows best, and I shall 
never speak to her on the subject.” 

Tom Maxworth took up his hat and bade 
John Standish a stirly good night, and as he 
reached the Grange he stopped and shook his 
fists aloft. ; 

“It was an evil hour for me when you came 
here, Cyril Evondale,” he muttered. ‘It may 
prove an évil hour for you that you ever saw 
Rose Standish. Beware! The evil blood inmy 
heart is at work, and he who thwarts me had 
best beware !’’ : 


' CHAPTER Iv. 


THE SHADOWS OF DEATH, LIGHT IN ‘DARENESS. 


Tims rolled on, and a winter of unusual 
severity set in. A mantle of snow lay thick on 
hill, valley and pasture land, and the once mur- 
Pm streams, bound in chains of ice, were 
sient. . + 

Rose had seen litele of Cyril Evondale, and 
Tom Maxworth’s ‘passionate letters remained 
unanswered. / Sah 
_ Rose Standish sat gazing vacantly at the roar- 
ing fire. Tears were in her eyes, and her heart 
was filled with pain and dread, for in the room 
above her father lay ill and dying. A’‘succéssion 
of colds had told upon the“old man’s constitu- 
tion, and he was not surpriséd to hear the 
— say that he must prepare himself for the 
worst. 

Death had no terror for John: Standish. He 
had led a good life, and yet it was hard to leave 
Rose just as she was in the bloom of her beauty, 
and he so proud of her, and to hear her goodness 
extolled by the people of Evondale. 

The old-fashioned clock in the shadowy corner 
of the room struck the hour of nine, and as the 
last stroke ceased to vibraté a neatly-clad nurse 
entered the room, ‘ 

“Your father is awake'and wishes to see you,” 
she said. 

“Is he better or’ worsé?” Rose asked, with a 
palpitating heart. 

“There is a great change in him,” the nurse 
said, quietly. “Come with me, miss.” 

As Rose entered the bed-chamber she saw at 
@ glance that the end was nigh. John Standish 
Was conscious, but he was breathing heavily, 
and a glaze had gathered over his eyes. He 
Put out his arms.and: placed them tenderly 
around his daughter’s neck as she sank on her 
cnet beside the bedside, sobbing wildly. 
. Re ae tery, Rose!’ John Standish said. 
is hink of me as if I am starting on a long 
ae: to a happier land where you will join 

®. Ican leave you, Rose, in perfect faith and 


trust. Don’t cry, Rose—don’t—don’t! What 

is that light by the window? The nurse tells 

ve it is night, and yet all is bright and beauti- 
u 2 

At this moment the doctor appeared. Seeing 
nobody in the old-fashioned sitting-room he let 
himself into the house, and stood in silence be- 
side his patient. 

“Now kiss me, my child!’ John Standish 
said, and his voice grew weaker and weaker. ‘A 
little whileand we shall meet again! God bless 
you, Rose! I—I——” 

The doctor took Rose by the hand and endea- 
voured to lead her gently from the room, but 
she resisted the attempt. 

«« My place is here!’ she cried, in an agony of 
passionate grief. ‘Is there no hope ?” 

The doctor made no reply, but turned his eyes 
upon the farmer reclining so peacefully, and 
Rose knew what had happened. 


Hush! Tread lightly, for the house is one of 
mourning. The wintry sun sheds a ghastly 
light on the. ivy-covered walls, and the wind, 
portending a coming storm, sighs and moans 
dismally about the old house. 

Rose moved about in a half-bewildered con- 
,dition, wanderitig restlessly about the house, un- 
able to comprehend her loss. The funeral was 
over, and the old farmer rested with his wife in 
the quiet churchyard, and yet the girl could 
scarcely believe that she would never hear his 
Voice again on this earth. 

The attendants who remained in the house 

said little to her, and allowed her to do as she 
liked. It was best to leave her alone, and as the 
days sped on she became calmer and more 
resigned. 
. The farm was advertised, and candidates for 
the tenancy came and looked round the place 
in businegs-like manner, little dreaming that 
when Rose heard them bargaining and haggling 
she ran. away to her dear old room and sobbed 
as if her heart-would break. 

At last she was left alone with her servant 
Jane. Ina month’s time Rose would have to 
find another home, and one evening she sat alone, 
dwelling on the happy past and the prospect of 
the doubtful future. 

‘And must. I leave this place?” she said, 
aloud. ‘ Will they not let me live and die here, 
as my parents did? Ah!howfoolish of me! I 
am but a weak girl alone in the world, and none 
but strangers to ask for sympathy and advice.” 

A soft knock dispelled her sorrowful medita- 
tions. Jane was already on the stairs, but Rose 
elected to go to the door herself, and as she 
opened it the light of the lamp fell upon Cyril 
Evondale. 

*‘ You here ?”’ Rose cried. ‘ Mr. Evondale, is 
this fair? You surely must have forgotten that 
I.am living here alone with an old and faithful 
servant.” ’ 

«Miss Standish,” Cyril Evondale replied, ‘if 
I had known—nay, I will not reproach you with 
asingle word. I called upon you to say good 
bye.” 

- & Standish trembled, but she looked 
calmly and bravely into his face. 

«I do not leave here for nearly a month,” sne 
said. .‘* Forgive me, Mr. Evondale, my troubles 
have so changed me that I scarcely know my- 
self. I am pleased to see you—you are very 
kind to call. Will you not walk into the 
parlour ?” 

He paused to divest himself of his hat and 
ulster,'and followed her into the room. 

‘*Miss Standish,” he said, gazing thought- 
fully into the fire, “you have half mistaken 
my motive in calling. I am going away from 
Evondale.” 

“ Going away,” Rose murmured. 

‘Yes, for ever,” Cyril Evondale continued. 
“ T have lost my father.” 

Rose pressed her hand on her heart, and 
stared vacantly at the speaker. 

“This is very sudden,” she said, under her 
breath. “ When did it happen ?” 

* An hour back,” was the reply. ‘My father 
is not dead, but with his own lips he declared 





that I was no ionger his son. 





He bade me go, ! 


amd never darken his door again, and as I sit 
here under this roof I am an outcast and a 
beggar.’” 

Rose tried to speak, but the words faltered on 
her lips, and her tongue refused its office. 

«A churl, Thomas Maxworth by name, spoke 
of our meeting in the park,” Cyril Evondale 
continued, “and it got to my father’s ears. He 
taxed me with it, and when I told him the 
truth, and of your noble conduct, he turned 
upon me calmly and without emotion and said 
that the world was wide and I had better seek 
my fortune in it.” 

“Oh! what misery,” Rose cried, burying her 
face in her hands. ‘“‘ And the man who has 
brought all this mischief about raved before 
high Heaven that he loved me with his whole 
heart. The mean-spirited wretch, Iam thank- 
ful that I never gave him any encourage- 
ment.” 

«« And I too am thankful for your sake,”’ Cyril 
Evondale said. “ My timeis short. I must be 
away; my horse is outside, and I havea long 
ride to the station to catch the mail train to 
London.” 

He looked at her earnestly, sorrowfully, and 
his heart beat with love and compassion. 
He looked at her tearful eyes and throbbing 
bosom, and saw some ray of hope. 

“ What will you do?” Rose asked, in quaver- 
ing accents. “Surely Lord Evondale is not in 
earnest.” 

**He has spoken and must keep his word,” 
Cyril replied. “Iam inearnest now. Perhaps 
a battle with life will do me good and make me 
a better man.” 

«And you are poor ?” Rose,said, tearfully. 

« Poorer than a farm labourer, and with less 
chance of gaining a living.” 

‘Then I cannot let you go,” Rose cried, sud- 
denly. ‘Do you. remember telling me that 
you longed for a sympathising heart? 
Mine—— Oh, Heaven, what am I saying ? The 
world is dark enoygh without misfortune. I— 

“Bright angel of my life,” he murmured, 
softly, as: he caught her speechless form in his 
arms. ‘“ Let mespeak for you. I know what 
you would offer, but I cannot accept it. “What 
would the world say if I accepted a portion of 
the hard-earned money saved’ by your father ? 
Oh! would that we had never met.” ; 

“No,” Rose replied, ‘a thousand times no. 
When you first spoke to me you were rick and 
I was poor. There was a guif between us, but 
now——” 

**You love me, Rose?” 

‘Yes, with my whole heart. I love you be- 
cause you may, claim me on equal grounds. 
Yes, Cyril, I love you. Take me to your heart 
and nothing but death shall tus. I was 
lonely, friendless and wretched. . Father, dear 
father, the memory of you and my dear husband 
shall bless me throughout life.” , 

When Cyril Evondale mounted his horse he 
felt that he was flying along onthe wings of tne 
air. How happy he was, he could nave shouted 
for very joy. 

The rattling of his horse’s hoofs mellowed 
down to a love song, and raising his face to the 
dark, wintry sky he asked for strength to 
fight the battle of life and win name and fame 
for the dear girl who was to be his wife. 

He had not gone far, the lights in the farm- 
house were still in sight, when a voice called 
upon him to stop, and as he drew near he saw a 
man standing in the middle of the road. 

“What is the matter?” Cyril demanded, sus- 
pecting the man to be atramp. ‘Out of my 
way, Lam in ahurry. Don’t wave your arms 
in that fashion or you will frighten my horse.” 

«I must speak to you,” was the reply. “ My 
name is Maxworth. Iam armed, and I swear 
thatif you attempt to pass me I will shoot you 
down like a dog.” 

«You cur,” Cyril Evondale cried, and starting 
his horse forward he struck Maxworth a heavy 
blow across the shoulders with the riding 
whip. 

At the'same instant a report rang through 
the air and Cyril lay beneata his struggiing 
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horse, and as he extricated himself Tom Max- 
worth seized him by the,throat. 

‘“‘Tam mad—mad with rage and jealousy,’ 
he yelled, as he pressed his iron fingers with a 
vice-like grip. ‘‘ I care not what becomes of me, 
I only want to see you die! You saw her to- 
night. I watched you into the house, I lay 
beneath the. window and heard all that passed. 
Ha, ha, ha! how will she like the sight of her 
affectionate husband when he is found cold and 
dead in the morning? Stay! why should I not 
kill her too ?—she deserves it. Yes, yes, 1 will 
doit when I have choked out your miserable 
life. If she will not be mine she shall not be 
yours, or live to be the wife of any man.” 

Half stunned by the fall, bruised, and held 
powerless in a grip of iron, Cyril Evondale felt 
nis life ebbing fast away. 

“‘ Help, help, help !”” he shouted. 

The wind bore that cry of agony to the farm- 
house, and Rose Standish heard it. ; 

It was repeated, and the lovely girl, without 
giving a thought to the consequénces, started 
down the road, and dark as the night was she 
saw the fallen horse, and recognised the strug- 
gling figures of her lover and his rival. 

The gentleness of womanhood fled. Her brain 
whirled with rage, and for the time she beeame 
fierce as a tigress, and snatching up the riding 
whip from the ground she showered blow upon 
blow on Tom Maxworth’s head and shoulders. 
Leaving Cyril Evondale he staggered to his 
feet, and rushed. foaming and bleeding from the 
mouth at her, but reversing the whip she met 
him with a well-directed blow that sent him 
reeling and senseless to the earth.. 

The sound ef the pistol, the cries for help, 
had roused the yillage by this time. 

Watch-dogs barked, lights flashed, and men 
shouting hoarsely were approaching in all direc- 
tions. . 

“This way,” Rose cried, wildly. ™ Seize and 
bind Tom Maxworth. He is mad and has killed 
Mr, Cyril Evondale.” 

“Thank Heaven it is not so bad as that;” said 
oneof the men, “ See-—he breathes. Here, lads, 
lend a hand here and bear our young master to 
the Grange.” 

“Not there,” Bose said. “Amywhere but 
there, Itis.no longer his home. Take him to 
mine, and fetchia doctor. Ob, Got!’ she 
murmured, “donot take him from.me. . Spare 
all my hope.and love.” 

Her prayer was answered. 

In 2 few hours Oyzil Evondale was able-to con- 
verse, and as Rose sat at his side with her hand 
in his Tom Maxworth was on his way to the 
lock-up, there to be placed umder careful re- 
straint. Hopeless love had maddened him. 

Next to the doctor Lord Evondalé was‘ the 
first visitor in the morning. 

Rose met him respectfully and coolly, but the 
old nobleman had passed a night of misery and 
bitterness, and risen from his bed repentant and 
yearning for hissgn’s forgiveness. 

Need it be said, that it was freely granted ? 
and when night closed these happy people sat 
in the parlour, and a year from that day Rose 
Standish willingly changed her name. 

As she listened tothe bells onthe dayof Cyril 
Evondale’s arrival so she listened to them now, 
and from the mullioned windows of the 
Grange. 

The present lady of Evondale knows no care 
or sorrow. See—the light of this summer’s:sun 
is shining happily on her golden hair, a group 
of happy children areat her feet, amd her 
husband lingers by her side. 

No other tenant took the old farm. Jane was 
installed in it as asort of housekeeper, but she 
too married a sturdy young farmer, and a little 
army of sturdy boys, and girls shout with glee 
when the lord and lady of Evondale pay a 
visit, which they often do. 

They are beloved by all, and when Rose paid 
a pilgrimage to the gloomy chamber of death 
beneath the church she thought in good truth 
that “‘ It is best to live in the love and estima- 
tion of those around us than to die and leave 
the world to supply the epitaph.” 


> 
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Mrs. Crorron’s hand rested gently and tén- 
derly.‘on the bowed head of the young girl. 

“You have made the choice I Lee you 
would, Eulalie,” she said. ‘“ An old woman like 
me has no right to a preference perhaps, but 
Guy Marston was always my favourite nephew. 
He is.a noble, manly young fellow, and you will’ 
be very happy as his wife.” 

A soft, little, fluttering sigh was the only 
answer, but it expressed content. 

«*T havedecided to tell youa secrét, my dear,” 
Mrs. Crofton added, dropping her voice. | “ You 
know I am counted the wealthiest woman in this 
part of ‘the country. The grand ‘total of my 
wealth would foot up to a hundred thousand. 
Most of it came to me through your uncle, my 


lamented husband. But I think you have been |, 


told all this before ?” 

“¥es, aunt.” ‘ 

“ Well, let us go on to something you do 
know. ‘My two nephews, Roger Denham and 
Guy Marston, have been almost iké own sons 
to me. I love them both, and would like te see 
them happy and prosperous. It would ‘notseem 
quite the proper thing to divide my fortune ‘into 
three parts, allowing Roger and @uy to share 
equally with yourself; the bulk of the money 
came from your side of the house, from the Crof- 
tons, and they, like ‘myself, belong to an alien 
race. Nota drop of Croften blood flows in their 
veins.” 

“What difference does it make?” said the 
girl, raising her head. “I hope you will divide 
the fortune my uncle left to suit’yourself.' It- is 
yours un iti ” uO" 

“I¢ will go, where it justly should; to-your 
self, my déar Eulalie. That fe what I set cut 
to tell you. My will is already made, amd lies 
in Lawyer Grasp’s safe, at Mid Tt-was 

i and sealed some three weeks since. [I 
did ‘not — to tell you this just yet, but—no 
matter. You are my sole legatee, dear, and will 
be quite an’ heiress.” 

* Oh, aunt! I hepe you will think better of 
vw Roger and Guy ought to be remem- 
be: ° 

Mrs. Crofton firmly shook her head. 

“TI think I am doing what is right, dear. My 
mind was long ago made up to this eourse. I[ 
foresaw what has sinee happened, that you 
would cheose one of the young men for your 
husband. I had no idea until to-day which ‘it 
would be. Iam well suited that your affections 
have centred upon Guy. He will now derive 
as much benefit from this imheritance as though 
it had been left to himself.” 

She paused, breathing a _half-suppressed 
sigh. 

“ As for Roger, poor fellow, he must try to be 
reeonciled. He cannot say that I have been un- 
duly partial It is you—not me--who will en- 
rieh his Cousin Guy. The whole affair has been 
like a-game of chance; had your love been 
given to Roger, it is Guy who would have been 
left penniless. The race was @ fair one, and 
neither has a right to reproach the other’”’ 

Eulalie stood up with a strange sinking at her 


heart. 

“I’m afraid trouble will eome -of this,” she 
faltered. “Iam not so selfish as to covet 
everything. It would please me better if you 
were to make a new will, and give Roger a 
share.” 

She abruptly left the room. Mrs. Crofton 
looked after her, surprised and vexed. 

“T thought Eulalie would be delighted,” she 
muttered. ‘Any other girl would be in her 
place.” 


rang for lights. . They had just been brought 
in, and were flooding the Iwxurious room with 


| their radiance, when a young man pushed aside 


the crimson hangings that separated the parlour 
from the library and slowly apurnehed. It 
was Roger Denham, a graceful young fellow 
with a dark, handsome face and brilliant black 
eyes. 

Mrs. Crofton started as her glance fell upon 
him. The suspicion crossed her mind that he 
might have been in the library long enough to 
hear the conversation that had passed between 
her and Eulalie. 

If so there was nothing in his face to indicate 
the fact. He met her penetrating stare with a 
look of smiling unconcern. 

* Alone, Aunt Crofton ?” he said, gaily. “It 
was scarcely polite for everyone to run away and 
leave you to. your own meditations.” 

«They were ple t ones,” She held out 
‘her hand with a friendly air. ‘Iam glad you 
are chere, however; I have scmething to tell 
you.” ' 

ogre threw himself into a chair, his attitude 
one of polite attention. 

« What is it ?”’ 

“The dream of my lifetime has just been 
realised, Enlalie and Guy are. betrothed 
lovers.” " 

He winced a little pnder her scrutinising 
glance, but immediately his face brightened. 
| “Is this true ?, I can’t say Iam very much 
‘surprised. It hag been evident for some time 
\that the two were fond:of each other.” 

‘Mrs. Crofton drew a deep breath. 

“ How coolly you take it,” she cried; rather 
nervously. “TI feared you would be angry and 
disappointed at the e ment.” 

“Why should I?” he laughed. ‘“ Guy and 
Eulalie are admirably suited,to-each other.” 

.. Despite his careless tone. Mrs. ton, could 
got banish a certain uneasy Lt ana that had 
long, foand lodgment im her mind. 

“T—I though? you loved Eulalie yourself,” 
she stammered. ' 

“I might have done so had it been less evident 
that her affections were enlisted elsewhere. The 
case looked hopeless,.and [had no desire to wear 
the willow.” 

Mrs. Crofton’s last doubt was . 6 
would be impossible, she reasoned, for anyone 
whose heart had been deeply touched to put on 
that air of easy indifference. _, 

Roger sat chatting gaily about the.en ent 
forsome time. He was very much pleased, or 
pretended tobe. At length both heard foot- 
st ing thehall. A sudden changeswept 
over the young man’s face, and rising ne 
went forward. 
eae Sees eee blonde, bearded young 

ow -twenty. Roger went up to him 
with outstretched meat 

“I know all, Guy,” he said,,“‘and sincerely 
congratulate you. ie is in every sense & 
prize worth winning.” 

The handsome face flushed a little. 

Thank you, Roger,” Guy said, in response. 
“T hope to deserye the good fortune that has 
fallen to. my lot.” 

Just then the door-bell rang. A. servant an- 
swered the summons, and almost. immediately 
came down the hall, holding a crumpled note in 
* Tory he said, it to G 

“ For you, sir,” he said, giving i uy- 

The en man looked no nf The lights 
were turned low in the hall, and. after a.momeni $ 
hesitation he entered the parlour, where Mrs. 
Crofton sat, and with. hasty apology unfolded 
the note. 

It was @ rather startling epistle, and rao 
thus: 

“I am at Blackrock Glen, and expect you to 
come to me without delay. If you refuse and 
are not here by ten o’clock I shall seek you a 
Mrs. Crofton’s house, be the consequences what 
they may. A desperate woman is always can- 
gerous. You will find -me waiting on the stone 
steps that lead down from the south porch. | 

*'FoINnEtT TE. 


Guy read the note two or three times ovel 





Twilight was closing in, and presently she 


then, pale with amazement, glanced at the 
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superdoription... Yeas the note .was really, for 
him, though he had not the most remete,idea 
who Toinette”’ conld+be, or why she wished to 
see him in that-out-of-the-way placerat such an 


our. r Aa t 
Blackrock Glen was his own property—a ruin- 
ous, worthless old house half 4 mile away, in a 
gloomy hollow,that seemed dark and kynesome 
even at midday.’ The place bore an evil name, 
and Guy had never been able to sell it, or'even 
give it away, : . 

For more, yeara/ than he could remember the 
dreary old house had ;been tenantless, and was 
fast rotting to. the ground; _ t 

It was certainly remarkable that the woman 
had selected such @ spot, for the interview—a 
place most people were glad to shun, ‘even in 
daytime. 2 u 

“Of course it is a; qistake,” he muttered. 
“The note, was intended, for someone,else, and 
was simply misdireeted.” lors 

Mrs. Crofton had seen ‘him change colour as 
he read those incomprehensible lines, and 
ner twinkling grey eyes curiously on his: face. 

«What have-you there, Guy ?””.she igquired. 
“Is anything amiss P’’ ; an of 

His first impulse;was to giye her the note; but 
instead of doing so7he thrust-it, hastily.into his 
yest pocket, or rather, thought he. did so. In 
point of fact it fell on the .floor,.and Jay there 
unnoticed. 5,4 S630 34 ; 

“No,” he replied, with unusual. brevity, and 
quickly. withdrew. .°. -; mhas ‘J 

Almost, unconsciously, he drew his hat over his 
eyes and left-the house: . . says ; 

“T had better keep the appointment,” hegaid 
to himself, “‘and.Jet.‘Teinette’, know her, note 
went astray... Ii+is gather threatening in its 
character; and seems to hbaye.been, intended for 
some inmate of my npnt’s,house-the coachman 
perhaps.. Wemay begpared ascene if I see the 
woman and try to pacify her.” rc 

It was already half-past nine, and after walk- 
ing about uneasily for a few,moments he turmed 
his face resolutely toward,Blaokrogk Glen. +; ». 

He had not been gone from the house mor 
than ten minutes, before. , r. Denham. call 
Mrs, Croften‘s attention to bit-of crumpled 
tt ey rs stays sw 

“Guy's Jetter;” -he paid. “He must have 

ped it. ‘Where is;he now, 1 wonder ?’” 

was moving ‘towards the door with the 
note in his hand, as,¢hough anxious to restore.it 
ob ig cousin, .when ,Mrs. Crofton .called ‘him 


“Give it to me,” she said, sharply, for. her 
curiosity had been profo: , eited. * Guy 
has noright,.to keep .a seoret | the old aunt 


who has 
She uttered .a.cry of anger jand.,horror gs 
no Risiad pepe rover.the contents ofthe 


“Heavens! What is the.meaning. a aay 
Is Guy a villain—-a cunningshypocxite ? he 
deceived and betrayed us a oe 

The suspicion was @ terrible. blow,to her stout 
porn and she fell back, wringing ber hands 


usly, ide ‘Mini 4 
Eulslie had neventered just.in, fime to witness 
the whole scene. With gt movement. she 
caught the note from . Mrs.’ Crofton’s.. trembling 
fingers, and read if in term are De Heer 

“I-I-+do not understand this,” she.faltered, 
growing very pale. «<< 
Guy such a strange letter 
“Some pnfortumiate young person with whom 
he has got, himself into an entanglement, 1 
should say.” Nietiak 

The’ cata ‘fall. of 

e exclamation ; (BO, » Misery it 
brought Mrs. Crofton sadaeniy to baciteses 
_ “Til know the truth?” she cried, with a deci- 
sive closing of the.lips.. “‘ Jé Guy. has done any- 
thing dishonourable be,shall, be. exposed and 
punished. .Roger, bring my,bopnet and shawl 
onthe ante-room,”’ ; ' 

“ Where are you going, aunt ?”” the young man 
demanded, with Ce emee aaa goncern. 
: That’s my affair, , Don’t think to stop,me— 
talways had my own way, and intend to have 


it now,” 


She was soon equipped for a walk. Her pur- 


> 


like a;mptherrte,him,’’ ... | 


ng conld have written 


{ 


y 
I 


| 


| 


j 





pose was only too evident—she intended to 
follow her nephew to Blackrock Glen, and con- 
front him there. 

Eulalie had scarcely spoken a word. She 
was pale as death, however, and trembled 
with nervous excitement. As Mrs. Crofton 
turned to go out she saw the young girl stand- 
ing beside her with a light scarf thrown over 
her head. 

* You, too?” she cried, drawing back. “I 
wouldn’t, dear. Hewhay not'be worth it.” 

“TI must go,” ilalie answered, a pathetic) 
quiver in her voice. *f.Do met try to dissuade 
me.” F Pe 
Roger Denham game swiftly forward and gave 
an arm to each of'tke two. i 
they had all set out together. 

Guy, meanw was rapidly nearing his 
destination. , seemed unusually dark 
—there was mo/moon—and a chill crept through 
his veins when'at Jength @ark, frowning 
walls of thevold bpuse loo against the star- 
litaky. J ayell\')\\'; + , 

«<The ups that lead 
south porgh,””? he ‘mmutteredj.g 


down fromthe 
otimg from the 
letter. “I 1 


” 
. 


© sa Oe 


, 7 
pted. Ti Y 
without 


ance,” he p es $ 
Her hand fell from his arm, and she uttered) 
something like a groan. 
* Would to God I never had met you.” 
“Do you still disbelieve me?” he ‘cried, in 
amazement. “ This is very strange.” 
“Humph! We.are wasting precioustime. I 
wish to tell you. why I summoned you here to- 


she made a movement as though to seat, her- 
* on the upper step, but Guy, restrained 


er. " 7 

“* One moment, if you, please, This question 
of identity should bg settled at.omce. L have 
no desire to listen to a.communication intended 
for some other person, For whom do you take 
me ?” 

‘«¥For yourself—and no. one else,” came the 
sturdy answer. , 
_ Guy was getting angry. ‘The affair had gone 
barony a joke already, and he wished to make an 
end oft. - °: alt ae 


** Since it is impossible to convince you of the 
mistake‘ you’ have made I had’ better-go,” -he 


«Do so,” she returned, contemptuously, “and 
Lawill follow you--even to Mrs. Crofton’s door. 


| In that case, however, there would ‘be several 


anditdts to what I have te communicate,” 

Good heavens! what am Ito doorsay to 
convince you ?” 

A sudden thought struck-him, and he added : 

*« Perhaps itis my cousin, Roger Denham, for 
whom you have mistaken me, though» we are 
not inthe least alike.’ 

“No; I never heard of Roger Denham. But 
why keep up-this pretence longer? It will not 
serve you.” 


The next instant | 
}ord parlour the last time I was here. 


Fora fly ‘eebsck 


“ } she-eried,:in terror. 





ing. The longer he thought of Roger in this 
connection the more probable did it appear that 
his cousin was the person wanted. Certain 
damaging stories had been whispered more than 
once to his discredit—though they had never 
been suffered to reach Mrs. Crofton’s ears. 

** That’s it,” Guy said to himself. “ Roger is 
the rogue, and he has, perhaps, used my name 
to cover up his villanies. One elear glimpse of 
my face would show this poor gow} her mis- 
take.” ‘ - 

Fortunately the key of ‘the old ftonse was in 
his pocket. Yielding to the moment’s impulse 
he crossed the porch and unlocked ‘the massive 
oaken door 


“Come in,” he cried. **I left a amp in the 
e will 


other before anything 
threshold. 


have a good look at gach 
farther is said.” | 
Toinette followed’ him across’ 
The place was Gark as Erebus, 
sickening smell, Gmy groped his 


‘} table, and finding a few 


son, soon had ‘the oil lampa@ 
The.room they were/in w 
grand invits day, but now 
faded moth-eaten, amd 
furniture that remained would » hold to- 
Auerwas con- 
haggard 
“m restless 
Jevidently 


Bus: i 
“Guy mever looked around— 
centrated on the girl’s face. 
and pale, and her eyes burned 
light, but in happier days she 
been very: a 
“Now you can see for 


ut 3,7, he cried, ca up the lam Pp 
q ~e it above his head), \) rw 
met his eager gaze, ader it her own 
Before she iow 4 


eopered a little, speak both 
the sound of footsteps approaching the 
se. f 


with vexation, | What a pre- 
to be caught. \How, gould he 
ever explein it? / Glanci a 


Glancing 
room, half mad swith riser 
an old-f: i 


I} place. Ins 


and pushed her behind this 
* Remain Mee unth I cam come to release 
M \ 
* Koni: not leave me alone in the house ?” 


Heaven's sake do not stir until 
” 


are gone. 
nd barely time to regain the centre of the 

ap when the rustling of silk became 
audible in the hall, and Mrs. Crofton entered, 
followed by Eulalie and Roger Denham. 

Guy was thunderstruck, and stood staring at 
the three prith parted lips. 

“Aunt! ‘Eulalie!’ he gasped, making .a 

werful effort to recover himself, “What 
brings you here at this hour of the night ?” 

«You; had better tell us why you are here 
yourself,” Mrs., Crofton retorted, very. pale, and 
casting suspicious glances up and down the 
roo 


m. é 
__- It is a—a—delightful evening. I came this 
way for a walk.” 

“Indeed! . Perhaps,-then, you will be good 
enough to.explain this letter you dropped in my 
parlour at home, and tell us why it was we heard 
voices within just before entering this room 2” 

A deathly faintness stole over him as he saw 
the crumpled note in her hand. He might ex- 
plain—it was his duty to do so—but- would Mrs, 
Crofton, would Eulalie, believe anything he 
might say under the circumstances? 

His eyes met those.of his betrothed. She was 
gazing at him in a kind of piteous entreaty, with 
clasped hands and colourless lips. 

“My darling, do not rou doubt me!” he 
panted. 

He was hastening toher side with outstretched 
arms when the indignant old lady came be- 
tween them, and with a determined movement 
tore down the screen behind which Toinette was 
hiding. 

,,No one. spoke for a moment, and Eulalie 
searcely seemed to breathe. Her dilated eyes 
were fixed on the trembling figure of the young 


Guy did notranswerjat once, he was ruminat-' girl, and af last, with a long, shuddering cry, 
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[FALSELY 


she tottered forward and threw, hersé]f on Mrs. 
Crofton’s bosom. 

“Take me away!’ she moaned. 
did I ever come here?” 

“My poor, deluded darling,” sobbed the old 
woman. “You ought to thank God for having 
revealed to you the utter baseness of that wretch 
before it was too late.” 

Guy was trembling in every limb. The dis- 
trust manifested by his betrothed, the anger and 
contempt expressed in the looks of the dear old 
re he loved and reverenced almost overcame 

im. 

“Let me explain,” he faltered. “‘I am not 
the villain you seem to think. The young girl 
yonder is a stranger to me—I never saw her be- 
fore to-night.’ She had somehow confounded 
me with another person, and so sent the note 
you have in your possession.” 

Mrs. Crofton stood with her arms folded 
closely about poor Eulalie. At these words she 
raised her head and shot at the young man a 
glance of withering scorn. 

** Do not add falsehood to your other crimes.” 

“TI am telling the simple truth.” Turning 
suddenly, he caught Toinette’s wrist ina grip 
of steel. “You can vindicate me,” he cried. 
“Dosoatonce. Speak! Assure my aunt that 
she has suspected me unjustly.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Crofton, more gently, half- 
convinced by his earnest tone and manner. “If 
you can exonerate this young man, miss, I 
hope you will do so.” 


**Oh, why 
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ACCUSED. ] 


Toinette hesitated az instant, grew deathly 
pale, and finally said, with downcast eyes! * 
“TI have nothing tosay in his favour, madame. 


He has deceived me, broken my heart, and niow | © 


proposes to cast mé off for ever. Oh, madame, if 
you have any influence with him, do, for Gdd’s 
sake, see that he does me justice 

Mrs. Crofton fell back a step, and held her 
hand over her eyes an instant, as though to shut 
out all the world from her sight. . 

I will help youall I can,” shesaid, atlength, 
in a low, changed voice, “ though it is not pro- 
bable that one so lost to every sense of honour 
will be moved by my prayers any more than 
your own. From the depths of my heart,I pity 
you.” 

Breathing a convulsive sigh, she now,.wound 
her arm round the half-unconscious Eulalie and 
drew her towards the door. 

“Come, my dear. This is-no place for us. 
We will go.” ‘ 

Roger Denham followed ‘them out. Like one 
in a nightmare dream Guy heard their foot- 
steps descending the halland the outer door 
open and close. He could not move or speak. 
For a few bewildered moments‘he lost all con- 
sciousness of external things. 

Toinette’s declaration had stunned and over- 
whelmed him. He was at a loss to understand 
it. He had neverdoubted but that the moment 
they stood face to face where the girl ould see 
his features distinctly she would give’ up the 


singular delusion under whick she seemed to be 
labouring. 

How could she persist in the face of indis. 
putable facts? Wasshe deceived herself? Had 
some unprincipled fellow who strongly resem. 
bled him stolen also his name as a cloak for 
secret iniquities ? 

“This is unbearable! She must and shal] 
set me right with those I love!” he cried, 
aloud. ; 

Staggering to his feet he glanced wildly 
round the room. The lamp’ burned dimly, but 
no’ one was anywhere visible. Toinette had 


| taken advantage of his preoccupation to steal 


away. 

He searched the house and grounds, and called 
loudly for her again and again. It was of no 
use. She had disap 3 
To rettirh home and attempt to prove his in- 
nocence’ under such circumstances would have 
been folly. Soafter pondering the matter for 
some time he wended his way to Middlebury, 
with a heavy heart, and that night lodged at 
one of the village inns. 

The next day Mrs. Crofton and Eulalie were 
alone in one of the upper chambers, when a ser- 
vant ap at the door with a letter. The 
young girl,-who was '‘reclinifg listlessly in an 
easy-chair,’ sprang up and clasped her hands 
eagerly the instant-she caught sight of it. 

“ For me ?” she breathlessly inquired. 

“ Yes, miss” 

_ It was addressed in Guy’s well-known hand. 

Eulalie caught it eagerly, and: sinking back 

o_ began to sob as though her heart would 
k 


“I knew he would write—or come!” she ex- 
claimed, preparing to ‘break the seal. 

Mrs. Crofton stretelied out her hand. 

“Wait,” she said, with white lips. “TI have 
# question to ask. ~Do you think it right and 

roper to read that man’s letters after the reve- 

tion of last night?” ~.- 

Eulalie grew paler. - © 

“It- may be an—an—explanation,”’ she fal- 
tered. ‘ 
“Some things cannot be explainéd,” came 
the stern rejoinder. ‘This is one ‘of them. I 
will never forgive Guy fdr the persistent hypo- 
¢risy of his course. -How dared the wretch offer 
marriagé to a pure, trusting’ girl like yourself? 
It’maddens me to think of if. ‘The sooner you 
forget one so wicked and worthless'the better.” 
‘The faint; momentary “hope: died out of 
Eulalie’s heart. After a brief struggle’ she 
dropped the'letterinto Mrs. Crofton’s hand, say- 
ing, in a‘husky whisper: 
“You are right.” Will you be so good as to 
re-enclose this “and 'send'it to some address 
where Guy ‘will be sure to receive it ?” 
Her voice broke and faltered'as she went on, 
and at the last word the poor girl fell insensible. 
Several days ‘passed. . Croftén made 
every effort to find Toinétte; even ‘going to the 
length of advertising for her, but-without suc- 
cess. She wished’to hear'thé girl’s full history 
and redeem’ hér ‘pledgé so-far at least as to 
offer pecuniary assistance, and it annoyed her 
very much’that no trace of ‘Toihette was to be 
found. 
“@uy has coaxed heraway,” she finally con- 
cJuded.. “ Poor sou] #*I could almost find it in 
my heart to’ overlook’ this ‘tteachery’if he were 
to bring her back his ‘wife.’ «°° 
Eulalie said little; but day ‘by day she grew 
thinner and paler. ©The blow had struck deep— 
it might even sap the foundations of life. Mrs. 
Crofton soon grew so alarmed at the girl's 


|changed appearance that she began to look 


around for some méans of diversion. 

An idea was not long in suggesting itself. One 
evening, when she and Enlalie and Roger Den- 
ham were spending an hour together, the intent, 
half-beseeching way in°which the young mans 
eyes dwelt ‘upon her companion’s ‘face riveted 
her attention. She was a shrewd old womaz, 
and the moment Hiilalie retired she drew ber 
chair close to Roger’s and’said: ‘! 

“You love my niece after'all ?”” : 
He'started atthe abruptness of the assertion, 


but gravely replied: . 





“Yes. I never dreamed how much until 
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now. This trouble has revealed to me my own 


ee Why don’t you speak then ? Nothing stands 
in the way.” 

« Have I your consent, dear aunt ?”” 

“Certainly. I fear I have been prejudiced, 
Roger, and never gave you credit forthe admir- 
able qualities you possess. Let me now atone 
by helping along your wooing. No one has so 
much influence with Eulalie. It would bé a very 
good thing for the poor dear if she could marry 
and go away from here for a season.” 

The young man’s face brightened’ 'wonder- 


fully. 
"Thank you. I willdeclare my affection to- 


morrow.” 

And he did.. Mrs.'Crofton, seeing him emerge 
late in the afternoon from the pleasant parlour 
+o which she knew Eulalie had retiréd a short 
time before, went past him with an encouraging 
glance and entered hastily. The girl sat in the 
window embrasure sobbing piteously. 

«] know all,” Mrs. Crofton said, drawing the 
motionless figure toher bosom. ‘“Ithink Roger 
loved you long ago, only he was too conscientious 
to acknowlédge it even tohimself. What answer 
did you make him ?” 

“What could I say; except tell him that my 
heart is dead ?” replied the weeping girl. 

“But, dear, it is your duty to rally and shake 
off that old, hateful spell. Nothing would please 
me more than to see you Roger’s wife.” 

The shudder ‘that passed ‘through Eulalie’s 
frame escaped her notice, and she went,on, 
earnestly : 

“I believe he is every way worthy of you. 
It has been the dream of my life to see you 
wedded to one of my nephews. Roger alone 
is deserving. Such love as his should be re- 
warded. In no way can you, drive Guy so 
effectually from your thoughts as to give your 
hand to another.” 

Rosalie raised her hand entreatingly. 

“Do not speak to me of marriage now. 
very word is odious.” 

Mrs. Crofton did not give up her purpose, 
however. She fully believed the girl’s life ‘was 
at stake. Gradually she led Eulalie on to think 
dispassionately of the subject, and Roger’s 
gentleness and tender solicitude—expressed 
again and again in acts, though not in words 
—won her gratitude and esteem in spite of 
herself. 

She finally reached the conviction that it was 
her duty to yield to her aunt’s wishes. If she 
married Roger he would share equally with her- 
self the Crofton money—an end much to be de- 
sired—and Guy might be led to think she had 
quickly rallied from the anguish into which his 
treachery had plunged her. 

Before three weeks had elapsed Eulalie's en- 
gagement to Roger Denham was formally an- 
nounced. 

Mrs. Crofton would not listen to any talk of 
delay. What was the necessity? In ten days’ 
time she could so arrange her affairs as to be 
able to accompany the bride and groom abroad, 
and there was no necessity for postponing the 
marriage longer than that. i 

Poor Eulalie went about like one in a dream. 
She had no will or mind of her own. It was im 
possible to crush the old love from her heart. 
As the fatal day drew near her sufferings in- 
creased. Sometimes it seemed as though mad- 
ness must be the end: 

Meanwhile no tidings had come from Guy. He 
had vanished utterly from her life that terrible 
night, and nobody knew what had become of 
him. She might never see him again. 

Tate one afternoon she was wandering list- 
lessly about and found herself just at twilight in 

lackrock Glen, standing in the shadow of the 
gloomy old house. What memories the scene 
recalled ! She was leaning, faint and sick, against 
the outer wall, when sounds that seemed to pro- 
ceed from over her head attracted her attention. 
She listened intently. A shrill voice seemed to 

breathing an agonising prayer, to which 

Someone turned a deaf ear, for at the last came 
@ smothered ery of despair. 

Eulalie was terrified. Had her ears misled 


The 


her, or was someone really in that dreadful 
place ? 

While she hesitated the outer door slammed 
and footsteps came along the porch, approaching 
the shaded nook where she stood. The next 
instant she was confronted by Roger Denham. 
He was the more startled of the two. Eulalie 
saw him draw back, pale as a ghost, and shut 
his teeth together. 

«‘ What are you doing here ?”” he demanded, 
huskily. : 

“ Only wandering about,” she answered, look- 
ing at him with dilated eyes. ‘I did not realise 
how late it was getting, or how far I had gone 
from home.” 

«We will walk back together.” ‘ 

She took his proffered arm, but it trembled 
so that all her doubts and fears returned with 
redoubled force. Unable to control herself 
longer, she cried, ina trembling voice : 

“Tam dreadfully frightened. Tell me, 
Roger, who was in the house with you just 
now ?” 

**No one.” 

« But it was not you I heard begging and im- 
ploying so piteously.” F 

He looked at her a moment, then laughed 
aloud: , , 

** How fanciful you must be, darling. Never 
come this way again. The gloomy place, makes 
you nervous. No wonder. f wish it was burned 
down. But I can explain the sounds that dis- 
turbed you so. Wandering this way like your- 
self, I was tempted to enter the house, and the 
gloomy interior recalled so vividly a familiar 
poem that I repeated it aloud.” 

A reasonable explanation, and yet Eulalie did 
not fully believe it. The voice she had heard 
did not sound like Roger’s, it was pitched in too 
high a key. 

During the walk home both were silent. The 
young man’s face wore.a troubled expression he 
had never allowed to appear before. It was as 
great a relief to him as to Eulalie when they 
separated in the lighted hall to go different 


ways. 

tn the solitude of her chamber the perplexed 
girl thought the whole incident carefully over 
—but only to feel more puzzled and disquieted 
than ever. 

Time rolled on, bringing the eve before the 
wedding. Eulalie had passed the most miserable 
day of her life, and was wandering forlornly 
about the house in the late twilight, when as 
she passed the door of an ante-room on the 
ground floor someone seized her arm and drew 
her forcibly across the threshold. 

The scream that rose to her lips died in an 
inarticulate’moan, for in the offender she re- 
cognised her old lover, Guy Marston. 

“Hush, Eulalie!’ he cried, in an agitated 
whisper. ‘I have been lingering about for 
hours, hoping I might be fortunate enough to 
see you. I should have been refused admission 
had I applied at the door, soI waited till dark 
and came to this room.” 

She stood at his side half-fainting, her hand 
upon her heart. She had never realised before 
how well she loved him. 

‘Oh, Guy, why did you return 2” 

Because only yesterday I heard tidings 
that surprised and shocked me. I heard you 
were about to marry my cousin, Roger Den- 
ham.” 

Even in the darkness she felt his sorrowful 
eyes searching her face, and so replied : 

It is true. To-morrow is our wedding- 
day.” 

A low cry of anguish broke from his lips. 

‘I would not have believed it had anyone 
told me save yourself. The mere suspicion was 
enough to madden me. Eulalie! darling ! how 
could you suffer another to supplant me so soon 
in your affections ?” 

“Why not?” she broke out. 
mory was a grief and a shame to me. 
desire of my heart was to forget you.” 

“TI did not dream you would take any such 
course as this.” 

He stood silent a moment, breathing heavily 


“Your me- 
The one 





and painfully. 
“Is it possible, Eulalie,” at length he added, 





in a hollow voice, “you still cherish the delu- 
sion that banished me from your side? God 
knows it is bitterly unjust !” 

“Hush! Do not speak of it. I have had so 
much, so much to bear.” 

“Let me explain,” he gently urged. “If 
ever in your life you cared for me you will not 
refuse to listen.” 

She looked up. at. him with clasped hands. 

“Very well. Who was that woman, if she 
was not what she claimed to be ?” 

‘I don’t know,” he answered, with a groan, 
dropping his head. ‘‘ All these weeks have been 
spent in an attempt to solve the enigma. I 
have not seen her since that terrible night, or 
been enabled to obtain, the least clue to her 
identity. She must be a deadly enemy to lend 
herself to such a deception.” , 

Eulalie turned away witha gesture of anger 
and contempt. 

“* And this is all you can say for yourself ?” 

“But I am innocent, darling! Before God 
I am innocent !”’ he cried, following her up. 

“I wish I could believe you.” She paused, 
clinging to the back of a chair for support. 
**Go now,” she added, in a changed voice, re- 
pulsing him with a gesture. ‘‘ Never let:me see 
you again,” 

On the way out she half fancied shesaw the 
figure of a man standing close to the door in 
the dim light, but she hurried on, tdo sick and 
miserable to verify the suspicion, though she re- 
called it afterwards. 

The air of her aggre ge seemed stifling. 
She could scarcely breathe. The sight of tne 
bridal paraphernalia scattered about was more 
than she could endure. Hastily tying a scarf 
over her head she left the house unperceived. 

The moon hung low in the sky—a crescent of 
silver. Scarce a breath rustled the leaves. 
Eulalie wandered on aimlessly, beguiled by the 
serene loveliness of the evening, and all at once 
aroused with a start to find herself approaching 
Blackrock Glen, and almost within sight of the 
gloomy old house. 

“Some fatality must have brought me this 
way,” she muttered, shudderingly, as she turned 
back 


Footsteps at this moment came up behind 
her, and looking around witha frightened start 
she again found herself face to face with Guy 
Marston. 

‘IT hoped you had gone,” she panted. 

“No, I shall spend to-night at Blackrock 
Glen. The house is mine—no one can drive me 
away. But, Eulalie, is it quite prudent for you 
to beso far from home at this late hour ?”’ 

Before she could reply both heard someone 
approaching. They remained silent and mo- 
tionless, screened by the little clump of bushes 
near which they stood. After a few moments 
Roger Denham passed by on the other side sa 
near they might have touched him. 

Eulalie caught asingle glimpse of his face. 
Its darkness and pallor frightened her. She 
scarcely breathed until he had passed on and 
disappeared. Then she turned to follow. An 
exclamation from Guy stayed her faltering 
steps. 

Look ! What isto bedone? The old house 
is on fire !” 

Just then a burst of flame illumined the sky. 
Eulalie felt a vague sense of horror as she gazed. 
The whole vicinity of Blackrock Glen was sud- 
denly lighted up with the brightness of noon- 
day. Theold rookery was dry as tinder, and 
flashed up like powder. 

Everything else was forgotten, and moved 
by a common impulse Guy and Eulalie hurried 
towards the burning building. As they neared 
it both heard shrill screams of mortal terror 
that seemed to proceed from an upper chamber. 
Their eyes met in a glance of horror. 

“Someone is being burned alive!’ 
Eulalie, turning faint. 

Guy made no response. Already he was 
scaling the steps, regardless of the scorching 
air and the firebrands that fellall about him. 
Unhesitatingly he entered the burning build- 
ing. 

The screams continued. Presently Eulalie 
heard a door crach, as though felled by a deter- 


cried 
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mined blow; then for a brief space no sound 
was autlible save the hissing. and ‘crackling of 
the flames. 

Eulglie raised her clasped hands ‘to; heaven. 
She prayed a wild, agomised prayer, and sud- 
denly in the midst of it Guy reappeared and 
came swiftly towards her, blackened and be- 
grimed with smoke, but unhurt. He bore in his 
arms the limp figure of a woman. As he placed 
her on-her feet, still kéeping ‘his arm extended 
to support her, Eulalie' recognised her mysteri- 
ous rival, Toinette. 

The girl seemed dazed for a minute or ‘two. 
At length, passing her‘hand lexedly across 
her brow, ‘she said, in a low ‘voice, looking 
straight at Guy: 

« You have sayed the life of one who hasdone 
you a bitter injury. How amTI ever to repay 

ou P” 
we By conféssing your treachery to the woman 
I love, that I may be at peace with her again,” 
he answered, trembling with excitement and 

eagerness. . : 

«IT will confess everything. I would have 
done so sooner.had the opportunity been given 
me.” i 

Turning to Eulalie, ‘she added, imploringly : 

*<T -hope you will forgive me‘for what I ‘have 
made you suffer, little as I deserve it. I have 
deceived you—this ‘gentleman is every way 
worthy of your love.” 

Eulalie’- wrung her hands in utter bewilder- 
ment. 

“And J, Heaven pity me, am to wed ‘another 
to-morrow ?” she cried. 

“ Whom do you mean?” 

“Rogér Dentiam.” r 

From Toinette’s lips broke. a hoarse, low cry. 

“T half suspected this. But be of good 
cheer. "You shall be saved from sucha sacri- 
fice.” ; 

“ Who will doit?” 

“a I ad 

“How ?” 

« By unmasking the arch hypocrite, . He is at 
the bottom of aH this trouble. He has long 
been Mr. Marston’s secret enemy. When my 
story is told you will know all his duplicity.” 

Guy now drew alittle nearer, saying, in a 
fever of eagerness : 

“Tell me why. you. were here, locked and 
barred in the room where I found you ?” 

“He. did it—Roger Denham—to kéep me out 
of his way. I have been a prisoner in the old 
house since the night I enticed you hither with 
that’ cunning ‘letter. To-night, fearing you 
might return and find me here, perhaps, Roger 
set fire to. the building, intending to burn me 
alive.” 

Regardless of the exclamations of horror 
that fe from the lips of her listeners she went 
on: 

“Tam a poor girl, sir, but the only crime of 
which I was ever guilty up to that fatal night 
was that of loving Roger Denham too well for 
my own peace of mind. He laid the little plot 
by which we have all suffered. He promised to 
marry me if I would come here, write that let- 
ter, and-play the wicked part I did. But I did 
not suspect until aftérwards that heJloved this 
lady himself. To me he represented the qnes- 
tion as one of property only. You were his 
aunt’s favourite, he said, and unless something 
could be done to bring you into disfayour with 
her, would inherit all her money, and in ‘that 
case he and I could never hope to. wed because 
of our poverty. But I have said enough to give 
youan inkling of the cowardly conspiracy Heaven 
has brought to naught, Now let us go.” 

Half an hour later the three quietly entered 
the drawing-room where.Mrs, Crofton and Roger 
sat discussing the preparations for the morrow. 

The scene that followed need not be described. 
The villain made no attempt to defend: himself, 
but slunk away humbled and crestfallen. 

The next day there was a wedding, as had 
been arranged, but the bridegroom was hand- 
some, manly Guy Marston, and all who partici- 
pated were content. 


ton has taken the girl under her protection, and 
she is likely to fare much better than if he had. 








FACETIZ, 





A BLANK DAY.© 
Oty Gent (greeting friend): «‘Hullo, Jorkins, 


| been fishing? What did you catch ?” 


~ JorKINS ‘(gloomily) : “Ha’-past six train 
home !” Punch. 

Sporting Norr.—There is a rush to engage 
Archer, the jockey; because he hag sueh winning 
ways.with him. Puagh. 

EGGS-AOTLY 80. 

«Have you any fresh eggs?” 
~ . 

“ With the hen on them ?” 

“Yes, mum, we always puts a-hen on our 
fresh eggs to distinguish of ‘em. Beg pardon, 
mum, don’t think you understand. en the 
letter, not ’en the bird. Hen for noo-laid, mum. 
Take adozen,mum? Thank you!’ Fun, 

“NO MORE ON THAT HEAD.” 


Accorprye to a‘contemporary “The ransom 
paid for “Mr. Suter the Greek brigands, 





| £216,000, was just Mr, Siter’s weight in gold.” 


| This surely would’ be ‘a Suter-ble opportunity 
for letting these desperadoes know that there 
are few men like’ that gentleman in England, 
worth their weight in gold. There is no dqubt 
what the brigands want is a check on Ransoms. 


Fan. 
Taz “Swett Mos.”—A crush .at Her 
Majesty's Drawing-Room. Fan. 


Tue Srronezsst Men In tHe Wortp.— 
Auctioneers when knocking down horses. 
‘ Fun. 
SINGULAR FACT. 


Youne Lapr:. “I haye called, Mrs, Brown, to 
ask you why your children donot attend the 
Sunday-school now asthey used? Do they not 
like going ?” 

Mrs. Brown: “ Oh, yes, miss, they likes 
goin’ well *nough ; it’s the ‘stayin’ after they; 
gets theer as they don’t }ike,” Fun, 

Taz Bura@iar’s enmactmeres a * 

un. 


A Grev‘or Meran.—One with asilvery voice, 
of course, Fun. 

A “Crews.”  Kurypnzss. -—., Presenting 
“crewel” slippers .and. braces.to unmarried; 





| curates, 





Roger never married Toinette, but Mrs. Crof- 


Fun. 
"ARRY ON ‘THE WEATHER. 


I rewu yer what— 
It’s jolly ’ot 
For them as wears a chimney-pot! 
Fun. 
A “Fuos-ent” Crr.—* Swe-e-ep!’” Fun. 
BLASE, 


Suz: “How pretty that honeysuckle is! .it’s 
the first, piece I’ve seen this year.” 
He: “Is it really? I’ve seen lots of it; in 
fact, that’s the last piece T’veseen.” Judy. 
“I CANNOT SING THE OLD SONG.” 
«We tt, farmer, you’ve no call to grumble 


about the crops this season.” 


“Dang it all, mon! What! No call to 


grumble? Why, there'll be such a jolly sight 
o’ wheat this year it won’t be worth cutting,” 
Judy. 

Hicuiy Propuctive.—House-top gardening. 
Judy. 


NO DOUBT. 


Carpriveg: “ An’ what’s the .maning of the 
swellin’ on hisleg? Sure that’s no.swellin’ at 
all at all. Yez see, now, he was born wid the 
one leg longer than the others, so we jist tieda 
knot in it to shorten it, and that jist lefta lump 


“ Yes, mum, plenty, Them with the hen on | 
m p? 


| when it is very light reading. 


ALL ABOUT A SAILOR. 


Wuen is a sailor not a sailor ?—When he’s g. 
board? No. When he’s a-shore?. No. When 
he’s a-float? Try again. When he’s a-loft? No, 
When he’s a-stern? No. Give it wp. When 
he’s a-beam, 

When is a sailor the smallest man in the 
world ?-—When he’s ina-watch? No. Giveit 
ap. When he’s within hail 

Why should we consider a sailor.to bea dirty 
man ?—Becanse he’s generally in.a mess, 

When does. be more resemble a carpenter ?— 
Whep,he's tacking. 

When does he resemble a brewer ?—Whenhe 
makes saih (ale). noy 

Why should we consider him a great‘jnvalid? 
—-Because the greater part.of his time he is 


ailing. 1033633. 
_ When is he like.e groom/?--When he is hold- 
inganeuee: (a horse, sir). 
, When.is he like'a piece, of metal ?—When he 
forms a portion of a gun’s.erew, 
, Duriag the performance of which evolution is 
he most, blasphemous ?--When he: is (s)wear- 


ing. . PI 
Pasig which is he most.dilatory ?-- When he 
is staying. : p 

Why ought a man-of-war’s-man.always to be 
celebrated.as.a pedestrian ?-—Because, no matter 
how far from land his ship-may be, he can gene- 
rally walk toa port in lesa than a:minute. 

Judy. 
‘SUDDEN TRANSFORMATION. 

War ought aman with the toothache to con- 
sider himself lucky ?—Because, no matter how 
lowly his ‘position before, with ‘the first twinge 
he is a: king (aching). Judy. 


HUMILIATING, 


Waar is that which even the greatest orators 
must swallow before they can speak P—Milk. 
Judy. 


Batoonacy.—“ Sky-larks,” Judy. 


“Now,” said the professor, addressing the 
class, “give me your definition of light.” 

** {he sovereign I changed for you this morn- 
ing,: sir,” replied one.of the pupils promptly. 
Judy. 

A WONDERFUL CHILD. 

Mrs. Surrxrmys: ‘What a fine child, Mrs. 
Mifkins! How old is he now?” 

Mars. Mirxins: “He will be just two t- 
morrow. He was born on the same day as his 
fativer.” 

Mrs. ‘Smrrxins: “ Lor’, Mrs. Mifkins—only 
think of that!’ Moonshine. 


Prt Krzaon (to his wife, the train on ‘the 
start): ‘‘ Good bye, darlint, good bye.” 

Mrs. K.: “But the key of ‘the. house, 
Pat?” 
Pat Krecon: “Shure that’s all right now. 
I put it through the letter-box, E.did.”) 
[Train starts; gollapse of Mrs. K.] 

Moonshine. 


Nor Mucw Dirrerence.—Biddy Simpson’s 
‘boy would go to ‘sea, and Biddy wouldn't be 
comforted with all the parson said to her. “Ah! 
sir,” she said, as’ she rocked herself to and fro, 
“I might have expected it, ‘The Scriptures 1s 
quite right—*Train up a child and away he 
goes.’”’ Moonshine. 


A Lavy in New York says she can read print 
with her eyes tightly-handaged. She, tells us 
that she can do this by means of an electric 
light at the back of her brain, So the lady 
light-headed, or perhaps, she can only do tals 
Moonshine. 


A JUVENILE CRITIC. 


Turornitus Brusuwoop (who fancies hin- 
self a genius, though he has completely failea 
in securing a purchaser for any of, his numerous 
“attempts”): “Well, young man, would you 
like to be an artist ?” v 
Groray: “Yes, very much. Would you? 





behind. Judy. 


Moonshine. 
Aw InrenuecruaL Frast.—The “ spread” of 
education, Moonshine. 
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Tou {who has..gat on capitally with the, 
Browns) : What jolly girls,andalwaysso nicely 
> al im i a 3 . Tj 
— (who has not hit it withthe: Browns): 
«Of course ‘they are’ micely dressed; : their, 
mother was a ¢0ok, you know.” “Moonshine. | 

Sor-rp Goip.—The sun's golden tight. . « 
ob ¥ oo Benny Tebies 
Seoont | : 


War are omnibus ‘horses cool. even. in: hot! 
weather ?—Fron¥ their proximity to'the Pole. | | 
unny. Folks, 
“Tax Gaesk Oceupation:”—Brigandage. 
’." Fanny Folks, 





STATISTICS... 
Kine Janus'e.version of the Holy: Bible eor-! 
tains 3,586,489 ‘letters, AE dd wore, 21,175) 


verses, 1,189 chapters,and 66 books. ‘The word| 
Claes occurs | times, the word ‘and?’ 
46,277. 





The. word» reverend”’ is: ‘found - in| 
Psalm cxi. 9. The middle verse is Psalm C viii.) 
8° “All the ‘letters of the: alphabet, ox, the! 


letter j,.are found in Ezra-yui.21. The est} 
i Vedhan Weds and aee ortest St. John 
xi. 95. sie 

Cunrositres or Financtng,—The late French 


Loan.—The facts as to the applications for the 
last French Loan may tend to dissipate the) 
wonderful visions of ‘wédlth which’ were roused) 
in, the minds of .some imaginative people.’ 
£40,000,000 were asked and (nominally)’ 
£600,000,000 offered. The “Beonomist”’.of the 
4th ult., quoting. fram the Report of the, 
Minister of Finance, gives the following ‘par-, 
ticulars «The total number of individual'sub-' 
scribers was $15,445, viz., 86,948 in Paris, 
228,147 in the Provinces and Algeria, and 350) 
in London. The, Parig.. subscribers ed for! 
368,772,135.fr., the Provincial and Algerian for 
106,946,535 fr... and) the. 350: English for} 
52,913,600 .fr.. Thus 360 persons in London 
applied for half as much as the 228,000 Provin- 
cials of France asked for ; and, the Paris‘ appli- 
cants, one-third in number of the Provincials, 
asked for more than three times the amount! 
applied for by the latter. 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 





CurrsE anD Eac-Toast.—Put a cupful of 
cheese crumbs into haifa pint of rich milk; 
boil untilit mnélts... Have two eggs well beaten ; 
season the milk with salt, pepper, and butter to 
taste. Turn in the eggs ;.stir rapidly fora few 
minutes; remove from the fire, and spread. it 
over some hot slices af toasted bread. Cut them 
ae and quarters, and serve 6n a hot 

er. . 


Mayonnarsz- Savcx.—Good ‘for! lobster, or |. 


any kind of cold boiled fish.” ‘The yolk of an 
egg, a light teaspoonful of dry mustard, a pinch 
ot cayenne pepper, a saltspoonful of white pep- 
Der, a saltspoonful of puiverised sugar, a table-, 
spoonful of cold water-rub smooth, and then 
with your left hand drop in, drop by drop, a 

ali-pint of sweet-oil, rubbing steadily all the 
time with your right-hand; when all the oil is 
rubbed in, and your dressing smooth and thick, 
add a light teaspoonful cf salt and three table- 
Spoonfuls of vinegar. Must be kept on ice until 
it 1s ready to serve. 

Roast Vzan, when properly cooked, is an! 
excellent foundation fora good dinner, Choose 
4 piece which is firm and fat. When it has been 
he the oven jong <aoagh to be ‘heated through, 

egin to baste if with mélted butter and water 
Which is well salted and peppered; keep this up 


|| hele!” 


lower on the outside.. Haye a yery fine oven, 
and roast-a long time; ‘veal: meeds to cook a 
Sinpinea’ ten than oF ai om the! 

rippings for gravy. Ifyou like stu: veal, 
be, sure that iia @kopped wery fine and well- 
-seasoned;'as, unlike beef:.and lamb, the veal 
will 'ad@ nothing to the flavour; go putin plenty 
of sage, pepper, and salt,.and Jet “anion atoms 
lurk within, and scarce suspacted, animate the 





to,.a Rose." * 
Rosr, begemm’d with s ling daw! 


' On thy soft and perfamtd head 
Nature’s brightest beams are shed ; 
Oft I’ve marked thee, eweatest flower, 
Bath’d in morning’s dewy shower, 
Ere the wild bee broke thy slumbers 
With its soft and ‘tuneful numbers > 
Or the.zephyr’s balmy breath 
Called thee fron-thy transient, death, 
Whilst the sun’s‘enlivening beam 
Pour’d.on.thee his richest stream ; 
Then Ianarked thy leaves.expand, 
Thy odour séent nets We bland, 
Thy blossoms opening'‘to the view, 
Thy. blushing. buds surcharg’d with dew, 
All thy vernal beauties glowing; 
Sweetest incense round ‘theé throwing. 


But what means.that.Janguid hue? ,. 
Whence has fled the’sparkling dew? | 
Where is now thy early bloom ?. 
Where has fled thy sweet perfume ? 
Rose, why droops thy languid ‘head, 
Whither have thy beauties fled? 
Alas! the beams from yonder sun, 
Too fiercely on thy blossoms shone; 
Beneath its noontide scorching ray 
They sank in premature,decay, 

And like the insect pall’d with tmeasures, | 
You died in sweet excess of pleasures ! 

Of beauty’s bloom ‘the emblem meet, 

Like her how bright, how jsoft, how syveet ! 
Like love, how soon thy fragance: dies ! 
Like hope, how soon thy beauty ‘flies ! 
Which leaving searce,a trace behind, 

Thus withers on misfortune’s wind. ; 


Child of sorrows, child of woes! 

Come and.see this faded rose, 

Come and view the lovely flower 
Wither’d in ite proudest hour, « 

And while fanéy calls anew 

Hopes thatlike.this rosebud grew, 
Ev'ry thought with sweets illuming, - 
Ev’ry sense with joy perfuming, 
Hopes that like this rosebud grew, 
Hopes that’ like its-odours flew, 

Hopes and joys for ever gone, 

Which fancy loves to, dwell upon, 
Which, when with’ring sorrow chases, 
Mem’ry still with fondness traces— 
Child of sorrows, ‘child’ of woes! 
Think on this, poor ,wither’d rose, 
Like thee it blushed—like thee it blew— 
Likethine its early blossoms.grew, 
Like thee it smil’d—like thee it sigh’d, 
And, oh! like thineits promise died ! 


P.N. G. 
—_—_—_—_ 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
since 


A vERr clever scheme is onfoot for covering 
London with Dispensaries, and furnishing them 
with really good doctors, so as to doaway with the 
_wretched impostors who in so mauy distzicts play 
with the lives of the paupers of the metropolis. 
A large number of noblemen and gentlemen are 
joining the association which is being formed for 
the purpose,.and the results gained are likely to 
be most satisfactory: 





— the meat is done, basting it every ten min- 
: €s." Do not teave the Kidney in the meat to | 
cast, but take it out, and let‘it brown and crisp 


Never within the jemory of living eoncert 
goers were so,many pianists, of the first. rank as- 


; | pur 


,“* What, are you going already ?” 


London. They are from all parts of FEuropé— 
Anton Rubenstein, from Russia ; Joseph Wein- 
iawski, from Poland; Dr. Hans von Bulow, from 
Dresden and Leipsic; Sophie Menter, from 
Vienna ; Heyman, from Holland. 

Tue great attraction of aifancy fair lately held 
at Portsmouth wasan immense shoe, in which sat 
an old woman selling dolls. 

.. Tur growth of London shown by the, census 
returns is commented upon by the '“ New “York 
Herald” in the following characteristic manner: 
““When we reflect that a population greater than 
that of Chicago‘and nearly as-great as thatof New 
York has been added in twenty years, it looks as 
if the city on-the Thames has been advancing by 
very rapid strides ;‘and yet the pace seems slow 
compared with that'of our own metropolis. It has 
been observed that while London has, increased 
seventeen per cent. since1870, New York has 
advanced ‘twenty-two. “The metropolis swells 
with the nation of which it isa part, and itis. but 
a question of time for New York to overtake and 
pass London.” 

. Tue “ Fair-Trade League” has just been 

orn. 

(Mr: Guansrone will next year celebrate his 
parliamentary jubilee. Elected for Newark in 
December, 1832, he will have spent his fifty 
years next December twelve months. The _ 
porn hag already been mooted of apropercelebra- 

ion.of the occasion. 
Tuy have yellow-coloured coal.in Australia, 


| |‘which burns like our common ‘hard ¢oal. 


Meg, Anma-Tapema is, it seems, quite as high 
in the market as any other painter just now. 
Millais’sworksrealiseonly from £1,500 to £3,000 ; 
Miss Ph 's about £750. Alma-Tadema 
has just disposed of “Sapplio” to. an American 

chaser and secured £3,000 in hard cash as 
the result.'. : ' 

A rior of land, formerly thesite of Allhallows 
‘Church, London, having-an area of 3,270 ft., has 
just, been.sold for £43,200—over £13 per square 

oot, or at the rate of half a million per acre. 

‘Tue Metropolitan “Board of Works has re- 
solved to continue the use of the electric light 
on the Victoria Embankment. and Waterloo 
Bridge ‘for three years. 

Tux education 6f children in School Board 
schools costs far too much; ‘but the expense of 
she,constant School Board elections, whieh is a 
heavy tax on the ratepayers, is seldom taken 
‘ito account: The recent election of a School 
Board in.a northern city cost considerably more 
than £5,000; and of this £2,000 was chargeable 
on the Board itself. 

THE scare respecting small-pox, that was so 
general a few weeks, ago, has gradually dwindled 
down to a mere nothing. Certain medical 
authorities are preparing, by order of the Govern- 
ment, statistics which will prove that the Anti- 
Vaccination Society is Breeiy to blame for the 
recent spread of this fearfulillness. It has been 
proved beyond all doubt that not one person in 
five hundred that has been vaccinated :within a 
period of five years ever takes the malady; 
whereas.of those. who have not beenso operated 
upen at least 10 to 50 per cent catch the com- 
plaint whenever it is prevalent. 

At * Ye fancie fayre” held at the Albert Hall 
the other day, one of the first things the Princess 
.of Wales:purchased was a magnificent bouquet, 


hfor which she gave a couple of sovereigns or <0. 


Having ingpected the various stalls, she was on 
the point of departing, when one of the ladies 
who had been most indefatigable in disposing of 
her wares, and who was evidently’ a personal 
friend of her Boyal Highness, stopped her: 
“ Yes,” said 
the: Princess. ‘*Oh, then, do give ‘me your 
bouquet, and wait a moment and see what 1 will 
do-with it.’ Her —— Highness complied with 
therequestat once: whereupon the prétty vendor 
—for she wag avery beautiful woman—promptly 
announced to thecrowd of, maleadmirersstanding 
around her-stall that flowers fromthe Princess's 
bouquet were on sale at ten shillings a-piece— 
‘only a limited number to be disposed of.” In 
less than two minutes thirty gallants had each 
one in his button-hole, and thirty golden ‘ialf- 
sovereigns had been added tthe funds of the 





sembled together as are now to be met with in 


charity. 
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1@ like to éorre- ang ladies. Topmast is twenty-three, Slieetuane height, 
CONTENTS Bn Poy young geatisiaan with ai view to: matri- light nels blue ens of 4 ean’, Gsrosition, . a of 
um 
- mony. 
Exiza, Lizzie and Axwrr, three friends, would like to beet ad ag toe hs rp of going ontion, 
a correspond with three dark youn oe eee ae with a ari 
ry nt tall, brown arn beir, basal eyes, of a loving di ition, fond of 
Page Page | ae ease nny. latie ts Vandy, median beignt, | home a mua 
° Zz ? 
rt dark, ee of ae and i Annie is twenty, Mepicvs, a bates mer with two + * thirty-four, 
Teves Tit DeatH; PORTRY... ... «» «+ 263] medium height, brown hair, fo: of music and dancing. | would like to corre’ spond wit a Bhd wr Pada & view 
on, A FaltLure or MISCELLANEOUS... ... 263 | Respondents must be be between warty tee yey apr to rand thi on must ween twenty. 
Justicr 241, 248 | Comnasrompzxce®... 264] Drwer and Jew, two friends, would like to corre- aon y> ong S 
Har Birrer Fox ; on, « spond with two seamen in the Royal Navy. ‘Ethel is Lapr Inoquoisze Farnz, wal, ,. golden hair, 
A STRUGGLE FOR A twenty, medium height, brown hair, blue eyes. Jenny | brown eyes, of a lovin: mosis ‘on, fon: ‘. music, would 
HEART No. | is eighteen, tall, dark, brown hair, grey eyes. like to correspond wi! young gentleman. 
“ee Pur “ynoxt 249 | Lr Linx com- Lity or THe Vatier.and Par E, two ye Lxon, twenty-one, tall; dark, sibicinokings would like 
ot * edi wont f 940 | like to correspond with two‘ young ‘Sentlemen. ay of to correspond with a fair young gentleman about her 
Link Br Luxx. eos MANCOE TM. are ane the Valley is nineteen, fond of home and c own age with a view to matrimony. 
5 You ‘Porart Mz Here Brtrer For; or, rose is seventeen, tall, good-looking, fond of children. Kate, seventeen, medium et outs Sat good-looking, 
(A Nove.etts) A Srrvecte ror . By SrepHey and nee oan three frien : aul per aris sere 3 retard wie aay Gaprtemes. Ee 
mar ep bere oe qihie® rl pret 944 Pani tall, fair, ofa Jones: dm Si is| CxrYiowx, ninetéen, tall ebchieciine: fond of music, 
ur (A Suort geen) - seventeen, medion hag net | eit fond of ot dancing. lie —_ ae » correspond with a young gentleman with 
FP. we Troe Tuc Derarn;, is seventeen, music. * a s 
Seeuseuen “ 263 on, A FalLure oF Hero1c Annis, twenty, medium height, fair, hazel 
Housrxoip TRBa- JusTicE, commenced THREE WOOERS. eyes, of a loving tio’ would like to correspond 
BURES... oc. cee vee BOS Core ‘io fie Be oe (5BO with a seaman in the avy. 
In the pleasant autumn weather Daisr, Litr, Viotxet, and Sxowpror, four friends, 
Three men % would like to four young “¥~ 
pie, ant, for hosethe with a view to merimony.. is twenty-four, . 
One said: “Well, my friends, you know, * yd is seventeen, age iolet is went ve teil, 7 aoe 
More than forty yeafs ago, f bras hee nh ¢ rs Responden 
Lady Fame I went a-wooin! Sr hom: children. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Ovum CorrEsronpryts should in all cases ish us 
with their names and addresses. Letters signed simply 





with initials o ora nom de plume may not always receive 

ti as our space is limited. Nocharge 
is made under any circumstances for advertisements ap- 
pearing on this page. 

Drtta.—Food containing starch or sugar has a ten- 
dency to make one fat. 

Fiower Giri.—Orange flower water is made by the 
distillation of orange flowers.. A emetntets ye 
used (orange flowers being scarce), made by mixing a 
drachm of neroli with two ounces of. spirits of wine and 
adding a pint of filtered water. 

E. F. (Halifax).—There is nothing novel in the subject 
of your poém or the treatment’ thereof, and here and 
there the rhythm is faulty, but it is nevertheless very 
fair for a first attempt. 

Marma.—Your condition of skin being long standing 
it would be advisable to go through a course of treat- 
ment at the hands of a doctor. You can however do no 
harm (and peobebly much good) by abstaining from salt, 
rich, or greasy f taking plenty of fresh air and exer- 
cise, occasional warm bathing, a dose of magnesia now 
and then, or wormwood tea, or yellow dock root. 

R. A. (Sheffield)——Send a letter tothe Traffic Mannger. 
We think you would not be too young if otherwise 
qualified. 

E. R.—It is incorrect and ridiculous for a gentleman 
to take the arm of a lady when out walking. 

A., B. anp C.—The property of C. would in the event 
supposed be divided into one half for the brother, B., the 
other half in equal proportions for the children of the 
deceased, A. 

W. H.—Take a little raw cotton in the state of wool 
and rub the frame with it. This will take off the dust 
and dirt without injuring the gilding. Spirit of wine 
may be used if the frame is well varnished. 

Sweet Lips.—The circumstances narrated do not 
justify us in pronouncing an opinion upon the matter— 
you ought to be able to judge for yourself. But it cer- 
tainly was your place, if any ie was desirable, 
to have taken the initiative yourse 

G. P.—The great bell of Ronen, the largest in the 
world, was converted into cannon in I’ 

A. E. T.—The duty payable on taking out letters of 
administration for property valued at above £400 and 
under £500 is £9; above £500 and under £600, £11. You 
have omitted to state whether or not any relatives be- 
side the wife survive the dec If there is no will 
a third of the property would belong to the widow, the 
rest equally divided amongst the children. If there are 
and have been no children, then half to widow, the resi- 
due to next of kin or the Crown as the case may be. 

J.B. W.—Lamplough’s Effervescing Pyretic Saline is 
highly esteemed as an effective rem in cases of liver 
derangement, which the symptoms enumerated seem to 
indicate as being the cause of your trouble. It can be 
procured from any chemist. 

Maria G.—For removing freckles: Venice soap, one 
ounce; lemon juice, half ounce; oil of bitter almonds, 
quarter ounce ; deliquidated oil of tartar, quarter ounce ; 
oil of rhodium, three drops. First dissolve the soap in 
the lemon juice, then add the oils, and place the w ole 
in the sun till it acquires the of oi 
and then add the oil of rhodium. Anoint the tepakisy 
face at night with this unction, and wash in the morning 
with pure water, or, if convenient, with a mixture of 
elder flower and rose-water. Rusty’ nail water has also 
been recommended. 

A. J. S.—You might proceed against the young ni) for 
father (in whose house it seems the goods remain 
wrongful detention, but itis by no means certain wha‘ 
the decision would be. Notwithstanding your eae 
that the articles were deposited ae for safety, it 
may be contended that they were absolutely given to the 
young lady, although their nature points to a joint 
ownership contingent upon a matrimonial arrangement 
which you now decline to carry out. You had better 
consult a respectable solicitor or ask a magistrate’s ad- 
viee. 








Ah, the weary wooing 0 her! : 
Through the night and in the day-time, 
ae the winter and the May-time, 

h, the wer wooing of her! . 
He oy 


aah Nearisnbes las €0 
Snubs iircemes has for wages ; 
And though now she deigns eS Know me, 
Who the pro: can show ine >. 

Of such weary wooing of her?’ 


Said another: ‘ Friends, you know, 
More than fort; 


== and travel in strange lands— 
the weary wooing of her! 
Thad 4 thoughtful nights and days, 
Anxious care in all my ways; 
Say I now her smile possess, 
Stil, my friends, I must confess 
a weary wooing of her!’ 


Said the third: “My friends, you know, 

More than forty years ago, — 

Sweetest Love I went a-wooing— 
Oh, the happy wooing of her! 

For she went where’er I went, 

Filled me with a glad content, 
Inthehappy wooing of her! 

So as I my labour wrought, 

Fame an Reh bag) came unsought ; 

And, my frien proudly say, 

I still woo her every day, 

And shall woo throughout my life 

Love, Fame, Fortune, in my wife |’’ 


Answered one: “ Believe me, brothers, 
This suit wiser than all others. I 
Oh, Love’s glad and happy wooing ! 
Fame is but an empty nam 
Riches bring both care and Titame; 
Love's glad and happy wooing! 
Fame soon wearies, I'll engage ; 
Gold prevents not lonely a; 
But Love, tender, true and brave, 
Sweetens life unto Sor Vc 
Oh, Lové’s glad happy wooing |’ 


Thus the old men talked together 
In the pleasant autumn weather. L. #. B. 

Biowpk, Brunette, Viovet, and Daisy, four friends, 
would like to correspond with four young gentlemen 
with a view to matrimony. Respondents must be twenty- 
nine, thirty, thirty-five, and forty- 

Ay Inisx Daisr, twenty, tall, fair, would like to corre- 
spond with a young gentleman about thirty a view 
to matrimony. 

Curmsine Ivy, eighteen, medium height, fair, fond of 
jm and children, would like to correspond with a tall, 

k, good-looking young gentleman about twenty-three’ 
sy a view to matrimony. 

Emma, twenty-four, tall, brown hair, dark eyes, would 
like to correspond with a tall young gentleman about 
the same age. 

Rosz and Lity, two sisters, would like to correspond 
with two young gentlemen. Rose is tall, dark, good- 
looking. Lily is fair, of a loving disposition. 

Naycr B. and Jemima B., two friends, would like to 
correspond with two tall, fair, good-looking zeus 
pm pe about twenty-one. Nancy B. is nin 
medium height, dark, verte rg . Jemima B. is. 
twenty, short, dark hair, el eyes, CR ae of a 
loving disposition, fond of home and children. 

Dasuine Jack and Livery Tom, two seamen in 
the Royal Marz, would like to correspond with. ime 


young ies with a view to matrimony. - hey 

is medium height, fair, of a loving eg gen. fond of 
home and music. Lively Tom is tall, fair, of a loy- 
ing disposition, fond of music and nts 


must be between nineteen and ped ngnncon 
Toprmast, Tor GaLLant and Firing Jrs, three seamen 


* Tom and RopErt, two ro feiaads, would like to corre- 
ieee atta ‘two alti, fatale t ne Tom is 
eyes.: Robert is nineteen, 
fair, bls blue — , 
eighteen, fair, -Jooking, ‘fond of home, 

w 6 to Sectesisad with a young gentleman. 
Tiny and Topsy; two ails, wal Ehs to ote to d 
with two young gentlemen. : Tiny ‘is twenty, tall 3 
-looking. Topsy is twenty, medium height, brown 
, blue eyes, go0d-l Respondents must be be- 
tweda twenty ty dad twen' five, tall, fair and dark, good- 

g- 


Communications RECEIVED: 


Ernest is responded to by—Mabel, eighteen, tall, fair, 
blue’eyes, good-lookin 

Agruur M. by Ford, twenty-eight. 

JExnyxst by—Snowflake, medium height, fair, good- 
looking. 


Jottx Foretor by—Daisy McDonald twenty, tall, 
dark hair, blue eyes, good-looking, fond of dancing. 

Rorat Yagp May by—Dina Buttercup, eighteen, tall, 
brown hair, dark eyes, good-looking. 

MELuIs by—A., seventeen, tall, dark. 

A. J. B. by—Mary, twenty-one, tall, fair. 

Witttam B. RB. by—Sarah L., twenty, medium height, 
brown hair, dark eyes, fond of home and children. 

Eva by—Happy Will, twenty-one, medium height, 
good-] looking. 

Magiay by—Contented Joe, medium height, 

Harry by—A., seventeen, tall, dark. 

Rorat Yarp May by—Ethel, dark, of ‘a loving disposi- 
tion, fond of home an: children. 

Jutty ForeTor by—Beatrice, twenty-one, tall, fair, 
good-looking. 
PR. we B. by—G. W., twenty-eight, medium height, 


Ouive by—Cecil W., twenty, tall, dark. 
H. W. by—A. Z., twenty-four, fair, of a loving dispo- 
sition. 





Aut the back Numbers, ~— and Volumes of the 


Lonpow READER are in print, an mae che had at the 
Office, 334, Strand; or will be ae ey part of the 
United Kingdom ot trbe for Three mce, Eight- 
pence, and Five Shillings and Eightpence each. 


Tug Lowpoys Reaper, post_free, Three Halfpence 
Weekly; or Quarteriy One Shilling and Eightpence. 

Liv ayp Fasguiox, Vols. I.-and II.,Price Seven Shil- 
lings and Sixpence each. 

Evenrrpopr’s Jounmat, Parts I. to IV., Price Three- 
pence each. 

*,* Now Ready, Vol. yoni of the Lonpon Reaves. 
Price Four Shillings and Sixpence. 

Also the TiTtz and Inprx to Vol. XXxyvI.} Price One 
Penny. 


_—_— 


NOTICE.—Part_224 (Iune) Now ‘Ready, Price Six 
pence ; post free, Eightpence. 


B.—Correspondents, must address their Letters to 
Editor of the Lonpow REavEE, 334, Strand, W.C 


+4+ We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu- 
Eh ay, As they are sent to ug voluntarily authors 
should revain copies. 





‘London ;.Published for the Proprietors at 334, Strand, by 


A. Surtu & Co. 
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